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Who is a supervisor? What qualities and attributes are desirable in a supervisory 
officer? How are these identified and measured? These are some of the problems 
discussed in the course on Supervision of Police Personnel. 


The supervisor must be a manager, a teacher, a disciplinarian, an evaluator, a 
communicator, a reporter, a psychologist, and many more things as each day’s tasks 
demand. The quality of supervision directly influences the quality of a department's 
law enforcement. 


In this course, the four principal parts of a supervisor’s job — directing, improv- 
ing, evaluating, and reporting — are studied in detail. Semantics, human relations, 
and supervisory techniques are covered. 


Course topic includes Supervision — What It Is and Why It Is Important; Human 
Relations in Supervision; Supervisory Case Studies; Policy —- What It Is and Why 
It Is Important; Personnel Management; The Supervisor as a Teacher; Discipline; 
Analysis of Record Data; Performance Evaluation, and Selecting and Training 
Supervisors. 


Supervision of Police Personnel analyzes the four separate sets of relationships 
that must exist in police service if the supervisory function is to meet its objectives. 
There is a chain of relationships and responsibilities that should extend from the 
administrator to the supervisor, from the supervisor to his subordinates, and upward 
through the supervisor back to the administrator. These relationships and responsi- 
bilities must be in operation, and working efficiently, before police management can 
put policies, procedures, and objectives into everyday practice. 


This Traffic Institute course is open to supervisory officers, staff officers with train- 
ing or personnel duties, and men about to be promoted to these positions. 


Completion of this course can equip your men to: 

1. Evaluate current supervisory practices in the department; 

2. Develop or improve a supervisory officers training program; and 
3. Improve their own effectiveness as supervisors. 


To ae or obtain additional information write: 


\ Traffic Institute 


OF NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
1804 HINMAN AVENUE, EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 








Briefly... 


THERE WERE 84.5 million motor 
vehicle operators licensed in the 
United States last year, according 
to Bertram D. Tallamy, federal 
highway administrator. The  esti- 
mate was prepared by the Bureau 
of Public Roads, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, from reports re- 
ceived from state agencies. It was 
3.5 per cent higher than the 81.5 
million total in 1958. There was 
only a slight change in the number 
of licensed operators per registered 
motor vehicle, 1.20 in 1959 and 
1.21 in 1958. 

MORE THAN a third of the cities 
over 10,000 population require off- 
street parking for all new commer- 
cial buildings constructed, accord- 
ing to the International City Mana- 
gers Association. Two-thirds re- 
quire it for all new apartment 
buildings. One city in four insists 
on off-street parking only for com- 
mercial buildings—those expected 
to generate heavy traffic—outside 
the city center. About half the cities 
require off-street parking for all 
single and two-family houses. These 
are results of a survey of more than 
1,000 municipalities. 
MICHIGAN’S 1959 traffic acci- 
dent record, the Michigan State 
Police reports, included 1,467 killed 
and 64,873 injured in 198,771 re- 
ported accidents. Compared with 
1958, deaths increased 85, or 6 per 
cent; injuries increased 7,106, or 
12 per cent, and total reported acci- 
dents increased 20,837, or 12 per 
cent. The 1959 figures for acci- 
dents and injuries are all-time 
highs. Deaths reversed a downward 
trend during which fatalities were 
reduced more than 10 per cent 
each year in 1956, 1957, and 1958. 
TWO APPOINTMENTS to the 
Board of Directors of the Auto In- 
dustries Highway Safety Committee 

(Continued on Page 4) 
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A CRISIS 
IN POLICE 
MANAGEMENT ? 


AACCORDING TO Richard A. Myren, 
writing in a recent issue of The Journal 
of Criminal Law, Criminology and Police 
Science, police management in the United 
States is facing a crisis. Myren says that 
“for more than forty years, a battle has 
been waged to make success in policing 
depend on brain rather than on brawn. 
Today, with minimum intelligence and 
educational standards generally estab- 
lished, with better educated men answer- 
ing each call for applicants, with more 
and more colleges and universities pro- 
viding sound academic training for poten- 
tial policemen, this battle seems nearly 
won. But already voices are being heard 
which describe this as a useless victory. 
These voices say: ‘Applicants for police 
positions who have an I. Q. above 125 
should not be considered.’ ” 


Issue Not Resolved 


While this may be an extreme state- 
ment, the general issue is commonly 
raised and has not been resolved. The 
suggestion that policing cannot utilize the 
best brain power that it can attract is an 
implied admission of failure by police 
management. A few departments are 
brilliant exceptions, but on the whole, 
the suggestion has a very real application. 
Too many police organizations in 1960 
cannot or will not use top brain power. 
Young police officers who are “too in- 
telligent” or “too well educated” do not 
remain on the force. 

In contrast, industry and commercial 
establishments are constantly advertising 
for college graduates to fill positions as 
“management trainees.” This type of 
appeal almost never happens in police 
service. Police departments seldom, if 
ever, hire men to enter the service in a 
managerial role or because of their 
management potential. 

The 


standard practice is for super- 


visory and management-level personnel 
to be selected from among those men 
who have been advanced by tedious step- 
by-step promotion through the ranks. For 
many departments, it cannot be denied 
that police service has suffered as a 
result. 


Separate Rank and Duties 


More important, there is a failure to 
recognize the proper distinction between 
the rank of “senior brass” and the duties 
of staff personnel. A_ prevalent im- 
pression is that the only man who 
can assist the chief in the immediate 
burden of planning and _ coordinating 
police operations is a top-ranking officer. 

It has often been said that, in modern 
police work, the most compelling single 
need is for competent management and 
leadership capable of anticipating the 
problems to come and of dealing with 
them effectively. This is almost a truism; 
meeting that need is another thing. 

However, given a willingness to aban- 
don or at least modify some of the 
more constricting traditional attitudes 
and practices, there is a way in which 
the quality of police management can 
be improved. It is through what George 
Larsen, assistant director of training at 
the Traffic Institute, calls “lateral trans- 
fusion of personnel,’ and it takes two 
forms: first, offering managerial oppor- 
tunities directly— or indirectly through 
formal training—to intelligent, compet- 
ent, dedicated young men already in 
police service; second, using men with 
demonstrated management ability at the 
executive level, and this applies to men 
brought in from outside the department 
as well as men, regardless of their present 
rank, who can be obtained from within 
the department. 

Of course, for many administrators 
this would involve a radical change in 
attitude. But if the effectiveness of police 
work is being vitiated by a lack of 
management competence, and if good 
men harder and harder to find, 
changes in both attitude and practice, 
no matter how painful, must be made 
if the larger goals of police service are 
to be achieved. * 


are 
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Stretching the long arm of 
the law in Milwaukee 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin — This metropolitan area of over a 

million is justly proud of its traffic safety record and its 

police department. In 1959, the city had the lowest fatality < 
record ever achieved by a community over 250,000. Service “=e 


and maneuverability of its 80 Solos and 37 Servi-Cars are 
cited as important factors in Milwaukee’s effective traffic 


control program. 
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OPENING DAY FOR THE BRAVES — It takes only an hour and a half to park approximately 10,000 cars at Milwaukee's 
County Stadium when officers mounted on Harley-Davidson Solos and Servi-Cars are on the job. 


The force that made Milwaukee famous... 


moves on Harley-Davidson Servi-Cars and Solos 


Mobility is the key to successful law 
enforcement! Harley-Davidson police 
motorcycles supply this maneuverability 
when only minutes count. They stretch 
the arm of the law to reach any part of 
the community quickly whether the trou- 
ble spot is traffic, crime, fire or other 
emergency. 

Harley-Davidsons balance your effec- 
tiveness: Solos are the ideal pursuit vehi- 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON Soaks 


Police Motorcycles 


September, 1960 


cle. Nothing stops these maneuverable 
two-wheelers from arriving on the scene 
of trouble . . . fast. Busy Servi-Cars are 
triple-threats for traffic control . . . park- 
ing and meter work . . . residential pa- 
trolling. Call your Harley-Davidson deal- 
er, or write Harley-Davidson Motor Co., 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin, for free folder 
on effective police mobility —the Harley- 
Davidson motorcycle way. 
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NOTICE OF CHANGE IN 
SUBSCRIPTION RATE FOR 


TRAFFIC 
DIGEST 


and Review 


Since the first issue was published 
in 1953, the price of a subscription to 
Traffic Digest and Review has re- 
mained unchanged. As a_ non-profit 
organization, the Traffic Institute has 
published the magazine and offered it 
at less than actual cost as a service to 
the motor vehicle traffic field. Since 
then, TD&R has been improved and 
enlarged to make it more valuable to 
the field without a corresponding in- 
crease in price. 


However, rising production costs 
beyond our control have made an 
increase in price unavoidable. Effec- 
tive September 1, 1960, the cost of a 
one-year subscription (12 issues) was 
changed to $6.00. 


As a unique professional journal 
devoted exclusively to street and high- 
way traffic, TD&R is must reading 
for anyone concerned with this field. 
It is an authoritative source of infor- 
mation on all aspects of motor vehicle 
traffic. If you are not now a _ sub- 
scriber, mail in the coupon below and 
get your own personal copy every 
month. 


MAIL TO: TRAFFIC DIGEST & REVIEW 
1804 Hinman Ave., Evanston, Ill. 
Enter my subscription to Traffic Digest & 
Review for 
One year (12 issues) at $6 
Two years (24 issues) at $10 
| am a subscriber, add the above to my 
present subscription 
Name 
Dept 
Address 
City 
Payment enclosed [ Bill me 
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Briefly ... 


(Continued from page 1) 


have been announced by Charles C. 
Freed, committee chairman. New board 
members are James M. Roche, vice presi- 
dent in charge of Distribution Staff, Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation, and Earl B. 
Hathaway, vice president, The Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Company. 


THE OPTIMIST CLUB of Racine, Wis- 
consin, will sponsor a Bicycle Safety 
Patrol to emphasize bicycle safety in the 
area. The patrol will be supervised by 
the police department. The club plans to 
equip the boys with a uniform shirt, hat, 
and badge. 


DRIVER EDUCATION courses were 
conducted in 395 of Wisconsin’s 435 
public high schools during the last school 
year. A complete course, including both 
classroom instruction and practice driv- 
ing, was offered in 222 schools. During 
the year, 42,128 high school students 
were enrolled in driver education courses, 
15,798 of them taking practice driving 
instruction as well as classroom work. 


GENERAL MOTORS will provide front 
seat belts for cars loaned by GM dealers 
this fall to high schools for driver train- 
ing programs, President John F. Gordon 
announced, “We recognize that approved- 
type seat belts, although no panacea, have 
merits when properly installed and used,” 
Gordon said. Some 5,000 GM cars are 
used annually by about a half million 
high school students. 


IN A SPEECH earlier this year, Ken- 
neth Robert of Alabama, chairman of the 
House Subcommittee on Health and 
Safety, listed the research dollars being 
spent per death from several different 
causes. The startling tabulation shows 
that $87 is spent on research for each 
death from heart disease; $360 for each 
death from cancer; $40,000 for each polio 
death, and only $2.50 for each highway 
traffic accident death. 
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KB170-KB380 SERIES 
traffic signals 


OFFER MAXIMUM 
FLERISI(LITy . 


Through EAGLE'S NEW 
section DESIGN 

Eagle’s New KB170 Series (8” signals) and 
KB380 Series (12” signals) signal sections 
are perfectly matched in appearance and 
may be freely interchanged in assembly. 
Complete signals have clean, modern ap- 
pearance with all sections in line, whether 
made up of all 8” sections, all 12” sections, 
or a combination of 8 and 12 inch sections 


QUALITY FEATURES THAT 
ASSURE A BETTER SIGNAL 


@ Matched Section Design for 8” and 12” 
Signals 


© All Sections Die Cast Aluminum with In- 
tegral Closed Ends — 8” and 12” Signals 


@ Neoprene Gaskets Throughout 
@ Silvered Glass or Alzak Reflectors 
© Anti-Sun Phantom Optical Unit 


FOR FULL INFORMATION 
ADDRESS DEPT. TDR-760 


All section ends are flat assur- 
ing perfect alignment in as- 
sembled signals. Serrations 
prov of 


oe ee 


i EAGLE SIGNAL COMPANY »* Moline, Illinois 
_—_— SY A Diy 4 Au iw MPANY AN EW MPAN a aR 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE MOST COMPLETE LINE OF 
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WHAT ABOUT POLICE ‘COMPACTS'? 


The future role of smaller vehicles 
in police work is still 


uncertain, TD&R survey shows 


BY ROBERT V. HUDSON 
Staff Writer 


CAN “COMPACT” automobiles re- 
duce police transportation costs and in- 
crease law enforcement efficiency? 

This is a question more and more 
law enforcement agencies have been 
asking since the introduction of Ameri- 
can-made small cars. Some agencies al- 
ready are using compact autos, largely 
on an experimental basis, while other 
agencies are taking a “wait and see” 
attitude. 

In this survey of the compact auto 
in law enforcement work, the contro- 
versial term “compact” has been nar- 
rowed to exclude imports, except the 
Austin-powered Metropolitan, and U.S. 
economy cars larger than the Lark or 
American. 

Of these compacts, there are few if 
any American Motors Americans in 
law enforcement work. Most police com- 
pacts are Falcons, Valiants, Covairs, 
Larks, and Metropolitans. Although the 
Metropolitan is imported from England, 
it has an American body. 

Characteristics of compacts that seem 
advantageous when compared with full- 
sized cars are: 

1. Compact design. Shorter over-all 
length. Economical design which re- 
duces maintenance costs without reduc- 
ing safety, convenience, and efficiency. 

2. Maneuverable in congested streets 
and crowded highways. Easy to park. 
Makes U-turns in less space. 

3. Generally, lower horsepower. Lower 
displacement, less “tempermental,” con- 
sumes less gas—provides better mileage in 
normal city cruising and patrol work. 

Apparent advantages over three-wheel 
motorcycles: 

1. Can carry two men. 

2. All-weather protection—from rain 
and snow to very hot sun. Creates more 
pleasant working conditions for the em- 
ployee. 


Huntington Park, California, uses compact 
cars for parking enforcement. Car has 
right-hand drive and trailer hitch for 
hauling portable signals. 
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3. No hazardous duty pay for cycle 
operations. 

The biggest factor is economy. The 
compact auto’s purchase price is less 
than a full-sized car or a_ three-wheel 
motorcycle. Maintenance and operating 
expenses are lower. Compared with a 
three-wheeler, compacts can save more 
than half a cent a mile. 

The pioneer in compact police cars 
has been the most compact of all police 
compacts, the American Motors Metro- 
politan. Most frequently, the Metropoli- 
tan is used for parking regulation en- 
forcement. Being of English genre, right- 
hand drive is readily available for tire- 
marking convenience. Such accessories as 
red light and radio equip the car for 
police work. 

The first Chrysler Valiants to go into 
police service—in Chicago—were modi- 
fied with 60 ampere Leece Neville alter- 
nators; heavy-duty chassis springs, shock 
absorbers, and seats, and Vinyl trim. 
“We have had insufficient experience to 
develop a special police version of the 
Valiant as we have of the Plymouth,” a 
Chrysler spokesman said. 


Specially Adapted 


Police-adapted Corvairs have been 
equipped to make seats and floor cover- 
ings more durable. They have heavy-duty 
front and rear seat cushions and back 
springs, a fixed type back on the rear 
seat, heavy-duty front and rear floor 
mats, and front and rear floors covered 
with asphalt impregnated paper felt. 
The universal joint yoke trunnion is 
equipped with lubrication fittings to 
facilitate servicing. High horsepower 
engines and four-speed transmissions as 
well as other special and standard op- 
tions are available for various types of 
law enforcement duty. 

Studebaker has specifically adapted 
a Lark for the rigid requirements of law 
enforcement duty. This model is the 
Lark Marshal. In addition to engines 
with horsepower from 80 to 225, an 
all-new engine of 289 cubic inches dis- 
placement is optional on the Marshal; 
this new engine is designed; for maximum 
performance in patrol cars which may 
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be engaged in pursuit. Special equipment 
for police work includes four-barrel 
carburetor, dual exhaust system, heavy- 
duty transmissions, and numerous axle 
ratios. A full complement of heavy-duty, 
severe-service parts is available. Police 
speedometers, generators, alternators, an- 
tenna lead-ins, sirens, and beacon ray 
lamps can be installed at the factory. 

The first Ford Falcons to join a police 
force included such major modifications 
as factory-installed special conduit for 
radio cable, heavy-duty brakes, heavy- 
duty front seat, and an alternator instead 
of a conventional generator. 

Following are experiences of law en- 
forcement agencies with compact cars: 

WHITEFISH BAY: The Village of 
Whitefish Bay, Wisconsin, near Milwau- 
kee, was one of the first users of com- 
pact police cars. The Whitefish Bay 
Police Department first used the Metro- 
politan in May, 1958. 


Suitable for Tire Marking 


Police Chief Orval H. Meister says 
that the maneuverability of the compact 
car with right-hand drive makes it par- 
ticularly suitable for checking tires of 
cars parked in time-limited zones. Chief 
Meister also points out that the Metro- 
politan provides all-weather protection. 
Whitefish Bay’s compact auto is used for 
business-area patrol, checking business 
places, marking auto tires, and escorts. 
Because the village has a small business 
area, the police department has only one 


Small cars are more economical and ma- 
neuverable than full-size vehicles, but less 
maneuverable than three-wheelers. They 
also have other disadavantages. 





Metropolitan. It replaced a_ two-door 
standard size sedan. 

BURBANK: The Burbank, California, 
Police Department first used a compact 
car, a Metropolitan, in August, 1958. 
Four are in service and one on order. 

The advantages which Police Chief 
Rex R. Andrews cites can in many in- 
stances apply to compact police cars in 
general. He compares the Metropolitan 
and the three-wheel motorcycle in this 
way: 

1. The Metropolitan is an all-weather 
unit while the three-wheeler is not. The 
car protects the officer from Burbank’s 
very hot sun, as well as from rain. 

2. The Metropolitan can carry two 
men. 

3. There is a $300 annual saving in 
hazardous riding pay for motorcycle 
riders. 

4. The basic cost of the car 
less than the basic cost of a 
wheeler. 

5. The cost of a radio 
than a motorcycle radio. 


is $89 
three- 


is $162 less 


Economical Operation 


Burbank’s operational costs in light- 
duty service is $.0236 per mile. A three- 
wheeler costs Burbank $.0293 per mile. 

Chief Andrews says the Metropolitans 
usually are used for parking meter and 
restricted-parking zone regulation. Be- 
cause the cars can carry two men, they 
sometimes serve as patrol cars, too.. They 
are equipped with two-way radio, siren, 
red light, shotgun, and other equipment 
used on full-sized patrol units. 

Burbank’s compacts also have right- 
hand drive, enabling the driver to mark 
tires and write citations without getting 
out of the car. 

Parking meters in Burbank had been 
handled by the City License Bureau, but 
since a reorganization of the city’s park- 
ing enforcement program, non-sworn 
parking inspectors in the police depart- 
ment have been appointed. At the time 
of reorganization, three Metropolitans 
were ordered. 

The complete cost of each Burbank 
Metropolitan, including equipment in- 
stallation, was $2,040. 
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HUNTINGTON PARK: The City of 
Huntington Park, California, uses a 
Metropolitan in its parking control pro- 
gram. Modifications are right-hand drive, 
siren, red light, and trailer hitch for 
hauling portable traffic signals. “We 
feel the advantage of the compact car 
is that it can be used in all weather 
and, if needed, on a 24-hour schedule,” 
Police Chief C. Henry Fertig said. He 
plans to replace his department’s three 
three-wheel motorcycles with compact 
cars when the cycles wear out. 

ATLANTA: The Atlanta, 
Police Department owns and operates 
135 automobiles, all standard models 
of Fords and Chevrolets except four 
Larks puchased for experimentation. The 
Larks are used primarily for transporta- 
tion in the detective department. “They 
are giving very good service,” Police 
Chief Herbert T. Jenkins says. 

PHILADELPHIA: The City of Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, has purchased 
110 Ford Falcon two-door sedans for 
routine patrol and departmental car pool 
operations. According to reports, the 
city expects the police compacts, which 
replace standard models, and 32 com- 
pacts for other city departments to save 
more than $20,000 in initial costs as 
well as anticipated operating and main- 
tenance economies. 

LOS ANGELES: The City of Los 
Angeles, California, has adapted Cor- 
vairs for such duty as detective work 
and general traffic control. The city also 
has purchased two Valiants for evalua- 
tion. 

STATE OF FLORIDA: The State of 
Florida Alcoholic Beverage Control 
Board has found Corvairs useful pri- 
marily because of their ability to traverse 
soft, spongy off-the-road terrain in fer- 
reting out illegal stills. After severe 
testing by beverage control officers, 25 
Corvairs were ordered. 

MILWAUKEE: The City of Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin, has made an_ initial 
purchase of 56 Lark Marshals for police 
duty. The compacts replace full-size cars. 
The city will continue to operate three- 
wheelers as usual. 

CHICAGO: The City of Chicago, 
Illinois, is experimenting with 25 each 


Georgia, 
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of Larks, Falcons, and Valiants (as well 
as the same number of Mercury Comets 
and American Motors Rambler 108s). 
Thirteen autos of each make are 
equipped with automatic transmissions, 
and the remainder with standard trans- 
missions for comparative studies. 

“The various compact cars which are 
presently on the market were examined 
in order to determine their adaptability 
for police work and to establish whether 
or not they were capable of housing 
radio equipment and producing sufficient 
power for its use,’ Superintendent of 
Police O. W. Wilson says. 


For General Patrol 


“The cars will be used to replace 
some of the three-wheelers which in the 
past have been used for general patrol 
purposes. If our experience in the utiliza- 
tion of these cars is satisfactory, a sub- 
stantial additional number will be pur- 
chased later in the year for replace- 
ment of all three-wheelers except those 
used in traffic work. 

“Steps will be taken,” he said, “to 
maintain adequate records for the pur- 
pose of recording our experience in the 
use of these vehicles. It is anticipated 
that by fall the department will have 
learned first-hand of the (1) adaptability 
of the compact car for police work, (2) 
the relative economy of this vehicle com- 
pared to the regular sedan, and (3) the 
regular performance of each of the five 
makes of vehicles.” 

What is the future of the 
auto in law enforcement? 


compact 


Whether or not compacts actually do 
save transportation costs can only be 
proven over a period of months. Some 
police officials wonder if the compacts 
will hold up as well as full sized cars 
under hard police use. How long, for 
example, will the clutch and rear ends 
last? 

In many instances, compact cars do 
increase enforcement efficiency. They 
do, however, lack the high performance 
necessary in many important areas of 
police service. High horsepower engines 
can be installed in some compacts, but 
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then the economy advantage in main- 
tenance and fuel consumption is lost. 

In addition to this disadvantage, some 
police officials express the belief that 
compacts do not have the basic structural 
requirements necessary for a high horse- 
power engine. Like three-wheelers, com- 
pacts, even when souped-up, are not 
considered adequate for high-speed pur- 
suit and are best employed in municipal 
traffic work at moderate speeds. 

Another consideration is that police 
officers tend to be big men, and the 
limited space in some compact. cars pre- 
vents the officers from entering and 
exiting quickly, easily, and safely. 

And there is the question whether or 
not a compact car can efficiently replace 
a three-wheeled motorcycle. The car 
lacks the maneuverability and the ability 
to thread through congested traffic that 
is characteristic of the three-wheeler. 

One of the important advantages of 
the three-wheeler is the very high “on 
view” deterent effect it has on motorists 

an advantage largely lacking in com- 
pacts. 

W. P. Turner, assistant manager of 
the National Fleet Department, Chevro- 
let Division of General Motors, adeptly 
sums up the problematical future of the 
compact police car. In a letter to Traffic 
Digest and Review, he stated: 

“Just what the future holds for the 
Corvair in police work is open to con- 
siderable speculation. A number of cities 
have purchased this type of vehicle as 
an economy move and apparently are 
having success in operating them in other 
than patrol type activities. Still other 
law enforement agencies want no part 
of smaller vehicles, feeling that they 
are simply not adapted to this specialized 
type of work.” 

It is too early to know if compact cars 
will assume a permanent role in certain 
areas of police work. At the present 
time, their use is largely experimental. 
How well-suited the compact is for police 
duty will be determined by time and 
the results of these experiments. Police 
organizations are invited to report their 
experiences with the compacts to Traffic 
Digest and Review for a_ follow-up 
article in the future. * 
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OREGON 
ADOPTS 
THE UNIFORM CITATION 


The author describes the various steps by which the citation 
was put into effect in Portland and then throughout the state 


BY PHILIP MICHAEL BAGLEY 
Municipal Judge 
Portland, Oregon 


T HE UNIFORM TRAFFIC citation 
and complaint recommended by the 
American Bar Association for use in 
traffic courts has the endorsement of al- 
most everyone who has studied the mat- 
ter thoroughly. Endorsing groups include 
the National Safety Council, the Presi- 
dent’s Highway Safety Conference, the 
Conference of Chief Justices, the Gov- 
ernors’ Conference, the National Sheriffs’ 
Association and many others. 

The first essential feature of the uni- 
form citation is that it appears in quad- 
ruplet form. A second point is that the 
six violations which are leading causes 
of collisions are preprinted on the form 
along with the conditions which increase 
the seriousness of the violations. With 
these two primary features, the citation 
meets the requirements of the recom- 
mended uniform traffic citation and com- 
plaint. 


Title Explains Disposition 

The four copies are: the original, which 
is the complaint; the first carbon copy, 
which is the abstract of record for the 
state license authority; the second car- 
bon copy, which is for the police rec- 
ords; and the third carbon copy for the al- 
leged offender. Their disposition is ex- 
plained by the title of each copy. The 
remaining items on the face of each copy 
are identical. 

The parties substantially interested in 
what appears on the face of the com- 
plaint are the defendant, the prosecution, 
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and the police courts. Other agencies and 
groups may have some interest from the 
administrative standpoint. 

Regarding the face of each copy of the 
complaint, the interest of the court and 
the prosecutor is that if the complaint is 
properly filled out by the police, it con- 
tains sufficient information to meet a 
demurrer on general grounds (which most 
other forms of complaint do not) and 
sufficient to advise the court of the 
charge to enable it to arrive at a just find- 
ing and sentence in the event of a plea of 
guilty in the absence of the arresting 
officer. If the complaint appears in proper 
form and contains on its face all infor- 
mation regarding the alleged violation, 
the trial can proceed. The court has in 
its hands sufficient information for it to 
rule on the admissibility of evidence re- 
lating to variances and other matters. 


Accused Knows Charges 

The interest of the accused is that the 
complaint enables him to have a clear 
picture of the violation with which he is 
charged. Thus he can be prepared to 
enter his plea properly and intelligently. 
He can understand what he is charged 
with having done and, if he feels that he 
is not guilty, prepare his defense. 

The interest of the prosecution is in 
having a formal complaint which can be 
filled out by the arresting officer (who 
usually is not trained in the law) and 
presenting it in court with the assurance 
that it will stand up against the legal 
question as to its sufficiency. 

The interest of the general public is 
primarily educational. The complaint 
draws the attention of the driving public 
to the fact that these violations, which 
most people feel are very minor, are 
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actually the principal causes of traffic 
accidents. 

With the checking off by the police 
officer of the squares showing the con- 
ditions present at the time of the alleged 
violation, all parties to the action are in 
a position to visualize the situation as it 
actually existed and to evaluate the acci- 
dent potential of the particular violation 
with which the driver is charged. 

In the event that a court has such a 
burden of traffic cases that it is unable 
to hear all of them, there may be a traffic 
court violations bureau set up where the 
party charged may plead guilty by waiv- 
ing a court trial and signing the citation 
he was given. In such case the informa- 
tion on the citation is essential in order 
that the court may, by a unit system 
rule, set the amount of fine that is to be 
paid in each case. Michigan uses a unit 
system under which the amount of the 
fine is increased $1.00 for each check- 
mark on the front of the citation. Other 
jurisdictions have different rules regard- 
ing the amount of the fine to be set, but 
in each case the fine imposed is de- 
termined by the seriousness of the viola- 
tion as checked off on the face of the 
citation. 


Serves As Court Record 


The reverse side of the complaint is 
designed so that a record of all actions 


of the court may be entered after the 
filing of the complaint. The back of the 
abstract contains a duplicate of this rec- 
ord and is given to the licensing authority 
for their examination at such times as it 
may be necessary for them to determine 
the advisability of granting, renewing, 
or suspending the driving privilege of the 
person charged. 

The back of the police copy is for their 
use and includes a place for the memo- 
randum of the details surrounding the 
violation, and for a record of the dis- 
position. On a plea of guilty in the ab- 
sence of the attending officer, this infor- 
mation can be invaluable to the court for 
the purpose of assessing a penalty. The 
police copy, of course, contains much in- 
formation that would not be admissible 
as evidence on a plea of not guilty, and 
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so it is not made part of the court’s copy. 
The reverse of the violator’s copy pro- 
vides information to the party charged 
of his rights and duties as established by 
the law and by local court rules. 

The information set forth on each of 
these parts varies from jurisdiction to 
jurisdiction to comply with their local 
laws and rules. It need not necessarily 
be the same as the Michigan complaint 
which is an example of the form recom- 
mended by the aforementioned agencies. 
But the minimum essentials of a four- 
part citation and complaint, with the 
principal causes of accidents in boxes 
and the conditions denoting the serious- 
ness of the violation on the front of each 
copy, must be present. 


Not Hopeful About Use 


The City of Portland adopted the uni- 
form traffic citation and complaint three 
months after I was appointed to the 
bench and my experience on the bench 
parallels the adoption, development, and 
use of the uniform citation. Prior to and 
immediately after its adoption, very few 
of the people participating in traffic law 
enforcement in the City of Portland, in- 
cluding myself, held out much hope for 
success in the use of the citation. It 
promised to be cumbersome both for the 
courts and the police department. Fur- 
ther, it seemed that the citation would 
disclose to the defendant too much of 
the evidence available from the stand- 
point of the prosecutor and the police. 

But through the efforts of the Honor- 
able J. J. Quillin, my colleague on our 
Municipal Court Bench, the citation was 
instituted and, as has been true in every 
other jurisdiction where it has been 
adopted, it is highly successful. About 
80,000 of these citations are issued in our 
city each year and, for a year following 
adoption, there has been no word of com- 
plaint against their use. 

Last year the State of Oregon amended 
its traffic laws. A new law, which be- 
came effective July 1, 1960, includes the 
requirement that all courts in the state 
handling traffic cases must use the four- 
copy citation substantially as 

(Continued on page 28) 
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INTERNATIONAL 
DRIVER LICENSES 


There is a need for developing licensing systems 


that will permit the freest possible world-wide travel 


BY J. STANNARD BAKER 
Director, Research and Development 
The Traffic Institute 


IN ANY COUNTRY in the Western 
Hemisphere motor vehicle operation by 
drivers from other American countries 
must be expected to increase rapidly. 
Completion of the Pan American High- 
way will stimulate tourism. Use of rental 
cars by non-nationals arriving by plane 
or ship beth for commercial and personal 
purposes will multiply. Rising living 
standards and extended highways will 
make motor travel between South Ameri- 
can countries much more common than 
now. 

Driver licensing requirements should 
present the fewest possible obstacles to 
the enjoyment of commercial and cul- 
tural benefits steming from increased in- 
ternational travel. Provided they are 
licensed by their home states, drivers can 
now move without restriction between 
states of the U.S.A., the provinces of 
Canada, and the states of Mexico. Licens- 
ing and other arrangements which permit 
this unhindered movement should be an 
example to all American countries. 

These arrangements can be made with- 
out special treaties, “international” li- 
censes, or reciprocal administrative agree- 
ments. The privilege of driving a motor 
vehicle as granted to its residents by any 
country should be honored by other na- 
tions almost as completely as marriage 
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between husband and wife in one nation 
is accepted without technical formalities 
by others in which they may travel. 

Provisions for honoring non-resident 
licensing are extremely simple. Licensing 
legislation or administrative regulations 
merely provide that any non-resident cur- 
rently licensed by his home state or 
country may drive a motor vehicle with- 
out the necessity for applying for, or 
being granted, special temporary permis- 
sion by the state in which he proposes to 
travel away from home. 

Supplementary “international” 
licenses are sometimes prescribed for 
motor travel abroad. These _ special 
papers are issued by motor clubs or other 
agencies with permission from, or under 
arrangements with, states. They are 
broadly recognized throughout the world 
However, these additional documents 
serve little practical safety purpose. They 
cannot guarantee any minimum standard 
of driver ability so long as they are 
issued on the basis of a licensing pro- 
gram which represents only licensing re- 
quirements of the driver’s home state 
whatever that may happen to be. 

If international licenses are to provide 
minimum standards greater than those of 
the nation with lowest standards, there 
would have to be an international ex- 
amining agency to test drivers who apply 
for international licenses. This procedure 
would entail delays and costs that would 
be irksome if not intolerable to most in- 
ternational travelers and would tend to 
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discourage rather than encourage free 
international use of our highways. Be- 
cause driver examining is in an elemen- 
tary stage of development even at best, 
such a supra-national organization for 
licensing could be expected to add little 
to the total safety effect of licensing. 

A second, and perhaps more important 
reason for “international” license cer- 
tificates is that certificates in one lan- 
guage may not be comprehensible to en- 
forcement and traffic authorities or 
citizens of other countries. This is much 
less a problem in the Western Hemi- 
sphere where there are only three major 
languages than in the Eastern where 
there are a dozen or more. It is no prob- 
lem between the United States and 
Canada nor among the Spanish speaking 
countries of South and Central America. 
There has been little practical difficulty 
in honoring non-resident driving privi- 
leges between the U.S.A. and Mexico 
without special international certificates. 
Therefore, some simpler method should 
be used to solve the language problem in 
the international use of driver license 
certificates than the issuance of special 
international papers. 


Multi-lingual Attachment 

Perhaps multi-lingual explanatory at- 
tachments to national driver-license cer- 
tificates would sufficiently aid local traffic 
authorities in understanding the signifi- 
cance of certificates presented by foreign 
drivers. These might be issued without 
cost, preferably by the licensing agency, 
or otherwise by authorized private or- 
ganizations such as motor clubs. They 
would not need filling in or recording. 
Yet they would be as serviceable as sepa- 
rate international certificates and con- 
siderably less trouble to both adminis- 
trators and drivers. 

To make exchange of licensing privi- 
leges effective in controlling who may 
and who may not drive, the country per- 
mitting driving under foreign license 
should establish certain requirements by 
law or administrative regulation: 

1. The privilege granted a foreigner 
to drive under license from his 
home country may be suspended 
or revoked under the same circum- 
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stances as the license of a resident. 
When so suspended or revoked, 
the license certificate must be sur- 
rendered and may be returned to 
licensing authorities in the driver’s 
home country. 

Any foreigner who becomes a resi- 
dent must secure a national license 
and surrender the certificate of any 
previous license from his home 
country. This is to prevent drivers 
from being licensed by two differ- 
ent countries neither of which can 
accumulate a complete record of 
his driving experience for purposes 
of evaluating his risk as a driver. 
For purposes of license suspension 
or revocation a license adminis- 
trator should be empowered to con- 
sider accidents, convictions, or 
other information reported by for- 
eign nations in evaluating the risk 
of drivers he has licensed. 


Exchange Accident Data 

To accomplish the purposes of ex- 
changing information about drivers, li- 
cense administrators should transmit to 
a non-resident driver's home state an 
abstract or copy of every accident report 
relating to that driver or notice of con- 
viction for traffic law violation (except 
for parking). By this means a driver’s 
home state or country may have the most 
complete information on his driving ex- 
perience wherever he drives. 

There may be misgivings that drivers 
from areas with low examination stand- 
ards will give trouble in countries with 
high examination standards, Among the 
United States of America, driver exami- 
nation standards have varied greatly in 
the past and still are far from uniform. 
Yet drivers licensed by their home states 
are permitted to operate freely through- 
out the country and experience has not 
been unfavorable. There is, fortunately, 
some reason to believe that in general, 
less competent drivers do not venture 
abroad with their motor vehicles so far 
and so frequently as more competent 
ones. 

Uniformity of examining throughout 
areas in which drivers may be permitted 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Traffic Institute field staff helps 
officials find solutions 


to pressing traffic problems 


BY HUDSON R. HAMM 
Director, Field Division 
The Traffic Institute 


DESIGNING A BETTER TRAFFIC 


WITH FEW EXCEPTIONS, munici- 
pal, county, and state government officials 
today are facing serious motor vehicle 
traffic problems. 

Although they realize the seriousness 
of these problems, they are often too 
busy carrying out their day-to-day activ- 
ities to stand off and make an objective 
appraisal of the situation. They are un- 
able to spare the time or the trained 
manpower (if it is available) to evaluate 
their current activities and plan the kind 
of program that will lead to fewer acci- 
dents and more efficient traffic movement. 

Police chiefs, highway patrol and state 
police heads, mayors, state motor 
vehicle directors, and judges all are faced 
with questions that demand immediate 
answers: 

Where should the responsibility for 
improvement be placed? What element 
gets priority for action? Should the police 
traffic effort be intensified, should the 
street system be reorganized, or both? 
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Will increased traffic law enforcement 
really get results unless traffic court pro- 
cedures are improved and modernized? 
Should available funds be used for train- 
ing or for recruitment of additional per- 
sonnel? How is a balanced, coordinated 
traffic program designed? 

For many years, field representatives 
of the Traffic Institute, Northwestern 
University, have specialized in making 
this kind of objective appraisal of traffic 
problems and in helping officials find the 
right answers to these, and other, ques- 
tions. Experienced and technically com- 
petent, they have examined traffic pro- 
grams in more than 125 cities and states 
throughout the country, made detailed 
recommendations for improvements, and 
helped put the recommendations 
effect. 

Some of the cities and states where 
technical assistance from the Traffic In- 
stitute in cooperation with the Interna- 
tional Association of Chiefs of Police has 
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PROGRAM 


resulted in greatly improved programs 
are Chicago, Illinois; Detroit, Michigan; 
Los Angeles, California; Evanston, Illi- 
nois; Memphis, Tennessee; Worcester, 
Massachusetts; and the states of Cali- 
fornia, Indiana, and Wisconsin. All of 
these jurisdictions have achieved out- 
standing traffic safety records. 

The main elements of a balanced pro- 
gram in a municipality are the police 
traffic activity, the traffic court, traffic 
laws and ordinances, and the traffic engi- 
neering function. At the state level, motor 
vehicle administration must be added as 
a basic element. All of these elements 
must be closely coordinated if the traffic 
safety program is to produce results. 
Because the Institute can draw upon staff 


Discussing a field assistance program are 
(left) Hudson R. Hamm, director, field di 
vision; Robert L. Donigan, Institute gen- 
eral counsel, and Bernard R. Caldwell, 
Institute director. 
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Special training is designed to fill the 
specific needs of law enforcement agen- 
cies. Here John H. Kragie, field represen- 
tative, lectures to a class of Minneapolis 
area police. 


highly qualified in each of 
these areas, it is able to evaluate the 
entire program, or any part of it, in 
depth to meet the specific needs of each 
city, county, or state. 


personnel 


Field assistance has been provided in 
the many important areas of police traffic 
supervision such as organization, per- 
sonnel, accident investigation, enforce- 
ment, equipment, records, training, and 
administration. 

Improvements have been made in such 
traffic court areas as organization, juris- 
diction, judicial personnel, prosecutors, 
facilities, administration, violations bu- 
reaus, clerical personnel, citation process- 
ing, and records. 

The experienced legal staff of the 
Traffic Institute makes a thorough ex- 
amination of traffic laws and compares 
them with such authoritative guides as the 
Uniform Vehicle Code and the Model 
Traffic Ordinances. A full report is then 
submitted to government and _ court 
Officials with specific recommendations 
for modifications and improvements. 

Since the police traffic activity and 
the court function are so interdependent, 
the Institute frequently is called upon to 
provide field assistance in both of these 
areas at the same time. 

For example, this type of assistance 
is being provided for Houston, Texas. 
Fact-gathering began in April, 1960, 
after a preliminary study and discussions 





with Mayor Lewis W. Cutrer, Police 
Chief Carl Shuptrine, and other city 
officials. A detailed report including 
recommendations for improvements cov- 
ering traffic cases in the court and viola- 
tions bureau will be presented to these 
Officials at the end of September. Field 
representatives will help Houston offi- 
cials put the recommendations into effect. 
The police traffic supervision survey 
includes such aspects as organization of 
the traffic division; personnel of the traffic 
division (number heeded in all ranks, 
assignments by function and time, and 
working conditions); accident investiga- 
tion activity; traffic law enforcement (by 
traffic and radio patrol); traffic and per- 
sonnel records (field, office, and admin- 
istrative); traffic training (recruit, spe- 
cial, and in-service); equipment (mobile, 
office, and special); techniques and 
guides for administration of traffic activ- 
ities; public information and education, 
and coordination of a traffic program. 


Records Improvement 


The records portion of the study covers 
elimination, revision, and combination of 
existing traffic record forms, with the 
Institute’s field staff assisting in drafting 
approved record forms; devising im- 
proved processing procedures by hand 
and machine methods, and developing 
and initiating new supervisory and ad- 
ministrative summary reports. 

The traffic court survey includes or- 


ganization, jurisdiction, and administra- 
tion of the corporation courts; selection, 
tenure, and working conditions of per- 
sonnel; analysis of case loads; bond for- 
feitures; adjudication and penalties; court 
records and_ processing; 

juveniles; court rules and 
traffic court prosecutors; 


handling of 
regulations; 
traffic court 


sessions; warrant procedures; legislation 
needed, and the court clerk’s office (in- 
cluding processing of moving and park- 
ing violations, personnel and equipment 
needed, and audit and control records). 

Participating in the Houston study are 


Bernard R. Caldwell, director of the 
Traffic Institute; Hudson R. Hamm, di- 
rector, field division; Edward C. Fisher, 
associate counsel of the Institute; John 
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H. Kragie, field representative, and 
James P. Economos, director of the 
American Bar Association’s Traffic Court 
Program. 

When it is considered necessary, the 
field staff conducts training courses for 
the departments concerned. This will be 
done at Houston. Early in 1961, the 
Institute field staff will conduct three 
two-week courses in personnel supervi- 
sion for all ranking officers of the Hous- 
ton Police Department. One-third of the 
total officers will attend each course. The 
training program will be tailored to the 
Houston department’s particular needs. 


Chicago Court Studied 

Another example of the kind of field 
assistance provided is the Chicago court 
and violations bureau project which is 
still in progress. This project included a 
survey of the handling of traffic cases, 
recommendations for improvements, and 
follow-up to put the recommendations 
into effect. Mayor Richard J. Daley asked 
the Traffic Institute to create a program 
which would eliminate the possibility of 
improper action by personnel handling 
traffic cases. 

In June 1959, the Traffic Institute 
staff began a thorough study of organiza- 
tion, administration, personnel, equip- 
ment, physical facilities, record forms 
and reports, and citation processing pro- 
cedures and the specific responsibilities 
of each of these municipal departments 
in the police department, municipal 
court, traffic court violations bureau, 
bailiffs office, and city comptroller’s 
office. Staff members participating in this 
study were Franklin M. Kreml, director 
of the Transportation Center; Robert L. 
Donigan, general counsel, the Traffic In- 
stitute, Mr. Hamm, and Clifford E. 
Fernstrom, assistant director, field divi- 
sion. Six months later the Traffic Insti- 
tute submitted its first report to Mayor 
Daley. In it were 74 recommendations 
for improvements. 

In the report were illustrations of sug- 
gested forms and reports as well as 
charts depicting phases of the problem. 

At the present time, about half of the 
recommendations have been put into 
effect. Some recommendations depend on 
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budget before they can be put into opera- 
tion, others on legislation, and some have 
been effected by an alternative method. 
A liaison committee, which meets regu- 
larly, follows through on the recommen- 
dations, thus striving toward constant im- 
provement of the handling of traffic 
cases. Mr. Fernstrom serves as technical 
advisor to this committee. The commit- 
tee itself was the outgrowth of Recom- 
mendation No. 10, which states: 


(It is recommended that:) “The chief 
justice of the Municipal Court assume 
responsibility for coordinating the efforts 
of the several agencies engaged in Chi- 
cago’s traffic law enforcement program.” 


The latest “Progress Report on the 
Handling of Traffic Cases” states that 
this recommendation has been put into 
effect. 

“The chief justice,’ the progress re- 
port says, “has assumed this responsi- 
bility and arranged for the appointment 
of a working group known as the Liaison 
Committee composed of representaives 
from each of the several agencies con- 
cerned. The Liaison Committee meets 
weekly and has held semi-weekly con- 
ferences to develop programs and eval- 
uate problems of the various agencies 
engaged in Chicago's traffic law enforce- 
ment program bs 


Committee Representation 

The chairman is Alfonse F. Wells, 
supervising judge of the Traffic Division, 
Municipal Court of Chicago. Committee 
members represent the Traffic Division 
of the Municipal Court, the Chief Jus- 
tice’s auditor, the clerk of court, the 
Traffic Court Violations Bureau, the 
comptroller, the bailiff, the corporation 
counsel, the states attorney, the Traffic 
Bureau of the Chicago Police Depart- 
ment, and the Traffic Institute Field 
Division. 

The Traffic Institute will continue to 
give close attention to this program until 
it has been completed and the Field 
Division’s services are no longer needed. 

The facts for these reports-in-depth, 
such as the Chicago project, are gath- 
ered by Traffic Institute staff, who listen 
to people, ask questions, read the records 
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Clifford E. Fernstrom, assistant director, 
field division, and Edward C. Fisher, as- 
sociate counsel, go over details of im- 
proved traffic court program developed by 
the Institute for City of Chicago. 


and reports, analyze this data, and ob- 
serve. Generally the people in municipal 
courts and police departments have 
proved to be most cooperative and 
helpful. 

Another example of field service is a 
study of the traffic supervision and en- 
forcement operations of the Wyoming 
Highway Patrol, begun early in August 
at the request of the Wyoming Highway 
Commission. It will include the organ- 
ization of the patrol, personnel, field 
operations and_ techniques, records, 
equipment, training, administration, and 
the state legislation related to organiza- 
tion, responsibilities, and authority of 
the patrol. 

Training in four important police traf- 
fic areas is conducted by the Institute at 
the request of traffic or government offi- 
cials. Field staff will bring any one, or 
all, of these courses directly to a law 
enforcement agency on an “in-service” 
basis, or they will conduct these training 
programs for a number of departments 
within a county, state, or national region. 


Each course is two weeks long. Except 
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for discussion of local laws and ordi- 
nances, the training is given by repre- 
sentatives from the Traffic Institute and, 
in some instances, the International As- 
sociation of Chiefs of Police. Students 
in each course are provided with specially 
prepared course manuals and reference 
material. 

The four couses are Fundamentals of 
Police Traffic Service, Accident Investi- 
gation, Traffic Law Enforcement, and 
Supervision of Personnel. 

Fundamentals of Police Traffic Service 
is a basic course designed to acquaint 
the traffic officer with (1) major ele- 
ments of a sound police traffic super- 
vision program and with (2) the rela- 
tionship of traffic police to other official 
agencies in a traffic accident prevention 
control program. This course can serve 
as a refresher to personnel already as- 
signed to a traffic division and as a 
basic course for patrolmen or super- 
visors who will be assigned to traffic 
activities without prior training or ex- 
perience. 


Al Is Basic Course 


Accident Investigation is a basic course 
designed to teach the traffic officer how 
to get more and better information at 
accident scenes and how to use scientific 
investigation procedures. Its purpose is 
to improve accident techniques. This 
course can be an in-service refresher for 
personnel already assigned to accident 
investigation or it can be adapted to 
train personnel being assigned to a new 
accident investigation unit. 

Traffic Law Enforcement is designed 
to acquaint the traffic officer with the 
procedures and techniques of traffic law 
enforcement, traffic supervision, and se- 
lective enforcement. This is an in-service 
course applicable to all uniform members 
of a police department. 


Supervision of Personnel is for super- 
visory officers. This course covers the re- 
lationships and duties that must exist in 
police service if efficient police super- 
vision is to be realized. It is a personnel 


management course applicable to all 
supervisory and command personnel in 
a law enforcement agency. 
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As an important aspect of the services 
it provides, the Institute tailors any one 
of these courses to fit the specific needs 
of a single law enforcement agency or 
several agencies. A recent outstanding 
example of this work is a series of four 
two-week courses conducted for Minne- 
apolis, Minn., area law enforcement 
agencies which were conducted in Feb- 
ruary and March of 160. 


Attended by 623 Officers 

These four identical courses were at- 
tended by 623 patrolmen and ranking 
officers, 410 of them from the Minne- 
apolis Police Department and the rest 
from 28 other departments in the Min- 
neapolis metropolitan area. This was the 
largest police field training program ever 
conducted by the Traffic Institute, and 
probably the largest ever held in the 
United States. 

The courses were developed to im- 
prove the police handling of evidence in 
traffic cases. The need arose in the fall 
of 1959 after a Minnesota Supreme 
Court decision stated that anyone ar- 
rested under a city ordinance had the 
right to request a jury trial. As a result, 
many motorists demanded jury trials, 
and a_ substantial proportion were 
acquitted, largely because police in the 
Minneapolis area lacked the training 
necessary to obtain evidence suitable for 
presentation to a jury. The Greater Min- 
neapolis Safety Council called upon the 
Traffic Institute for help. 

Assistant Field Director Fernstrom 
went to Minneapolis for meetings with 
police officials from that city and the 12 
suburban communities. A training pro- 
gram was discussed. 

“We want to give this training to 
every officer and every supervisory offi- 
cer in the department,” E. I. (Pat) 
Walling, Minneapolis police inspector, 
said. Insp. Walling was one of the key 
figures in the organization of the pro- 
gram. “Our basic training function is 
good,” he said, “but we feel there is a 
greater need for in-service training. If 
jury cases are being lost, we don’t want 
it to be because the police department is 
failing in its responsibilities.” 

With the endorsement of the Minne- 
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apolis Police Department, Suburban 
Police and Peace Officers’ Association, 
Minnesota Highway Patrol, Hennepin 
County Sheriff's Department, and Min- 
neapolis Park Police, and after more con- 
ferences, Mr. Fernstrom and_ other 
members of the field staff “tailored” a 
program to “improve areas of weakness 
demonstrated in reports and presenta- 
tion of cases in court, particularly since 
the recent Supreme Court decision.” 

This program was the “Police Traffic 
Training Course, an 80-hour course spon- 
sored by the Greater Minneapolis Safety 
Council and conducted by the Traffic In- 
stitute, Northwestern University, for 
Hennepin County Law _ Enforcement 
Agencies in Minneapolis, Minnesota.” 

Classes were held at Columbia Golf 
Manor beginning February 8 and ending 
April 8; there was a week interval be- 
tween courses two and three. Students 
spent eight hours in classes each day and 
approximately three hours of outside 
preparation each evening. 


Course Content Listed 


The course emphasized enforcement, 


accident investigation, and legal subjects. 
Topics included the highway trans- 
portation system, nature and causes of 


accidents, motor vehicle code, accident 
investigation procedure, questioning prin- 
cipals and witnesses, physical conditions 
at the scene, measurements and dia- 
grams, skidmarks as evidence, recording 
accident data, improving traffic patrol 
techniques, detection and apprehension, 
officer-violator relationships, enforcement 
in accidents, legal authority of police, 
report writing, rules of evidence, selective 
enforcement, laws of arrest, case prep- 
aration, and court appearance. 

All of Inspector Walling’s uniformed 
and supervisory personnel attended; the 
100 men assigned to each of the two- 
week courses were drawn equally from 
the three daily eight-hour shifts. “We 
will have to stretch our manpower to 
make up for the missing 33 men on each 
shift,” Inspector Walling said at the time, 
“but it’s the only way to get the job — 
a vital one — accomplished.” Since most 
of his department’s vacation schedule had 
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been completed, nearly maximum man- 
power was available. 

The Minneapolis program faculty con- 
sisted of John H. Kragie, field representa- 
tive and director of the courses; Theo- 
dore J. Loveless, Traffic Institute Exten- 
sion Service; Capt. Patrick J. O'Malley 
of the Cleveland, Ohio, Police Depart- 
ment, a 1951 graduate of the Traffic 
Police Administration Training Program 
at the Traffic Institute; Leo Smith, asso- 
ciate legal counsel at the Institute, and 
Fernstrom. 


How To Get Assistance 

When Field Division assistance is de- 
sired, a responsible government official 
writes to the Traffic Institute, describing 
the local problems with which he is con- 
fronted. Then a field representative visits 
the jurisdiction for several days to eval- 
uate the problem and discuss ways in 
which it can be solved. Next, a formal 
proposal is submitted. The proposal de- 
scribes in detail the suggested assistance, 
with time and cost estimates. Upon ac- 
ceptance of the proposal, the Traffic In- 
stitute staff —- and members of other 
qualified national agencies, if needed — 
initiate the services outlined. To whatever 
extent is necessary and agreed on, follow- 
up assistance is provided to continually 
evaluate and improve the new program. 
Additional information may be obtained 
by writing the Director, Traffic Institute, 
1804 Hinman Avenue, Evanston, Illinois. 


* 








Creeeeienet 


INFORMATION on the training, field 
services, and publications of the Traffic 
Institute, Northwestern University, Evans- 
ton, Ill, will be available at Booth 38 
at the International Association of Chiefs 
of Police conference in Washington, 
D. C., October 1-6, Bernard R. Caldwell, 
director of the Traffic Institute, has an- 
nounced. The booth will be No. 38 on 
the second floor, foyer No. 3. George 
Larsen Jr., assistant director of training, 
will be in charge. Assisting him will be 
Theodore J. Loveless, field division. 
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Jefferson County (Colorado) school 
district installed drivo-trainers in 
converted army bus which visits 
eight widely separated rural high 
schools. 


Putting equipment on wheels enables 
small rural high schools to share 


simulators, cut ‘on-the-road’ time 


THE IDEA of the library bus that tours 
rural schools has been adapted to the driver- 
trainer classroom. 

This “kin” to the rolling library is a bus 
equipped with Drivotrainer cars and facilities 
for showing the full training series of motion 
pictures. It is made ready for use by plugging- 
in to an ordinary electrical outlet at any 
school. By traveling among schools of rural 
and small-city areas, like the library bus, the 
mobile classroom can be used for driver 
training throughout the school system. 
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One of the first mobile units was de- 
veloped in Colorado’s Jefferson County 
School District R-1, alleviating need for 
separate rooms and equipment at each 
school. 

Serving all eight Jefferson County high 
schools, the bus travels about 3,000 miles 
annually, and even visits a school 25 
miles into the mountains. Jefferson 
County covers 766 square miles, an area 
inhabited by about 125,000 persons. 


CLASSROOM 


The six Drivotrainers are installed in 
a 1951 Fageol 35-foot Army surplus bus, 
which the school district bought for 
$145.00. Before the bus went into opera- 
tion on January 26, 1958, about $400 
had been spent for repairs and painting. 

The bus is painted yellow with black 
trim. To create the semi-darkness of a 
theatre, the side windows are painted with 
two coats of yellow and the front win- 
dows can be covered by pulling a curtain 
across the front. The motion picture 
screen is set-up at the front of the bus, 
just aft the curtains, and the control 
panel and projector are in the rear. 

The Drivotrainer equipment, including 
freight and installation, cost $10,500. 
Monroe M. Mayo, driver education in- 
structor at Lakewood (Jefferson County), 
Colo., and a director of the American 
Driver and Safety Education Association, 
expects the bus to pay for itself in about 
five years as a result of the money saved 
by reducing ‘“on-the-road” instruction 
time. 

Instruction in the bus costs $12.31 a 
pupil. Training 500 pupils means a sav- 
ing of $4.87 a pupil, a total annual sav- 
ings of $2,435.00. 

Each of the 500 pupils receives 12 
hours of instruction in the simulator. The 
State of Colorado requires 8 hours of be- 
hind-the-wheel instruction, half of which 
can be in driving simulators. Each hour 
in a simulator equals 15 minutes of on- 
the-road instruction. 

The bus visits each school for 12 teach- 
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ing days on a schedule arranged before 
the academic year begins. This way each 
school knows when to expect the mobile 
unit. The larger schools are visited twice 
each academic year by the yellow bus. 

In addition to its high school visits 
during the fall-to-spring terms, the Drivo- 
trainer bus may see action soon in the 
Jefferson County summer school pro- 
gram. It is being considered for use in a 
traffic violators’ school in the county 
court system. 

The bus also is used in an adult driver 
training program. 

A variation of Drivotrainer mobility 
is being utilized by Manufacturers Light 
and Heat Company, Pittsburgh. 

The Drivotrainers are used throughout 
the area served by this utility, which 
covers parts of Ohio, West Virginia, 
Maryland, New York, and Pennsylvania 
to test the company’s 600 car drivers and 
1.400 truck drivers. Instead of being 
transported by bus, the Drivotrainers are 
moved from area to area by truck. 

The simulator then is set up where 
there is a large concentration of employes. 
Personnel from fringe areas drive to this 
location. 

The simulator’s use in fleet driver 
trainer is comparatively untapped. M. O. 
Doolittle, Jr., Drivotrainer Sales Man- 
ager for Rockwell Manufacturing Com- 
pany, says that he knows of only one 
other fleet using the simulator—the Air 
Force at Geiger Field, Spokane, Wash. 

High school use of mobile Drivotrain- 
ers is growing. Paul B. Cullen, manager 
of the Information and Education Depart- 
ment of Aetna Life Affiliated Companies, 
which financed development of the Drivo- 
trainer, points out that a year ago a 
specially designed bus equipped with a 
six-place trainer unit was introduced. 

Mr. Doolittle reports that the Drive-O- 
Ed Company of Topeka, Kans., uses two 
mobile trainers, each equipped with 12 
units, for instruction to pupils in Topeka 
and Manhattan, Kans. 

Other school systems around the coun- 
try are investigating the savings offered 
by these driver-trainer classrooms on 
wheels—savings not only in money, but 
also in lives. * 
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TRAFFIC 
TRAINING 
CALENDAR 


OCTOBER 3-21, Supervision of Police 
Personnel; Traffic Institute, Evanston, 
Illinois. Covers evaluation of current 
supervisory practices in officer’s own 
department; developing and improving 
supervisory Officer’s training; improv- 
ing performance of supervisors. 

OCTOBER 3-21, Driver Examining Man- 
agement. Traffic Institute, Evanston, 
Illinois. Unit II of the four-unit train- 
ing program for driver license adminis- 
trators, chief examiners, driver im- 
provement officers. Conducted by the 
Institute for the American Association 
of Motor Vehicle Administrators. 

OCTOBER 10-14, Central Region Traffic 
Court Conference; Northwestern Uni- 
versity School of Law, Chicago, Illi- 
nois. Designed for judges, prosecutors, 
court clerks, and qualified police offi- 
cers. Held in cooperation with the 
Traffic Institute and the American Bar 
Association Traffic Court Program. 

OCTOBER 13-15, Annual In-service 
Training Seminar for Graduates of the 
Traffic Institute’s Traffic Police Ad- 
ministration Training Program and 
their chiefs; Traffic Institute, Evanston, 
Illinois. Discussion centers on current 
traffic problems and their solutions. 

OCTOBER 24-NOVEMBER 11, Traffic 
Law Enforcement — Administration 
and Techniques; Traffic Institute, 
Evanston, Illinois. A three-week course 
covering the effective use of manpower 
in enforcement activities through di- 
rection, supervision, and evaluation 
according to procedural guides adapted 
to the needs of a department. 

NOVEMBER 14-18, Advance Workshop 
for Graduates of the Traffic Institute’s 
Traffic Engineering Seminar; Traffic 
Institute, Evanston, Illinois. The pro- 
gram includes guided discussion of 
special problems and advanced topics. 


Mississippi Lists 
Accident Causes 


One of the most common causes of 
Mississippi traffic accidents is failure to 
yield right-of-way. 

District traffic accident summaries sub- 
mitted to Chief of Patrol Dave Gayden’s 
office at Jackson for the month of June 
showed 67 auto collisions attributed to 
this one cause. Three other leading acci- 
dent causes, not counting reckless driv- 
ing and speeding, are following too close, 
improper turning, and improper passing. 

No accident cause is more obvious - 
after the collision — than an offending 
driver’s failure to yield the right-of-way 
to another driver, according to Chief 
Gayden. Of course, excessive speed, care- 
lessness, and other driver faults may 
contribute to circumstances leading up 
to the accident; but at the actual point of 
impact, the one violation which can be 
substantiated by physical evidence is 
“failure to yield.” 

Common “failure to yield” violations 
occur when drivers improperly pull 
from private driveways and lesser trav- 
eled county roads, pull onto the highway 
from a parked position, fail to yield to 
a legally executed left-turn, and pull 
through intersections where yield “right- 
of-way” signs have been erected. These 
are among the more common mistakes. 


N.Y. Drivers To Get 
License by ‘Invitation’ 


New York State driver licenses will be 
renewable by invitation only beginning in 
1961, according to William A. Hults Jr., 
state commissioner of motor vehicles. Re- 
newal applications for drivers whose li- 
censes expire next year will be mailed out 
only to those whose records show they 
are entitled to renew. An electronic punch 
card system will eliminate drivers whose 
record of traffic offenses makes them in- 
eligible. Hults made the announcement 
at a traffic court conference conducted at 
Fordham University by the American 
Bar Association and the Traffic Institute. 
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OUR 

FAILURE 

TO APPLY 
PSYCHOLOGY 
TO THE FIELD 
OF 

DRIVER 
SAFETY 


BY CHARLES T. PERIN JR., PHD 
Department of Psychology 
Miami University 


The author maintains that we can 
make better use of research 


findings from this discipline 
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IN THE division that often appears to 
exist between the areas of pure science 
and applied science, we often are led 
to believe that the two are mutually ex- 
clusive. We think of the narrow-minded 
researcher who is not interested in the 
everyday problems of the world. In some 
cases this concept may be a valid one. 
In other cases no doubt the scientist is 
hesitant to apply his laboratory findings 
until their accuracy can be checked and 
their generalized application can be found 
to be justifiable. 

In the field of driving safety I fear 
that our failure to make the most of the 
scientific knowledge and theory available 
is costing us daily suffering and loss of 
life. 

Psychology Offers More 

In part, I am referring to our failure 
to apply the findings of general psychol- 
ogy in the driving situation. Certainly 
after nearly 80 years of existence as a 
laboratory science, psychology can offer 
something more than a handful of tests 
on reaction time, peripheral visual acuity, 
distance judgment, color blindness or 
some silly statement as to whether or not 
introverts make better drivers than extra- 
verts. 

There are some hopeful signs that the 
psychology of the whole individual is 
increasing in the area of driving safety. 
There are however several different areas 
of application where this increased em- 
phasis is vital. 

First, the individual driver can profit 
immeasurably by gaining the proper in- 
sight into his own psychological make-up. 
Understanding of those motives that are 
influencing his behavior, understanding 
and compensating for his own physio- 
logical and psychological limitations, and 
understanding the emotional reactions he 
should anticipate and prepare for could 
be among the benefits the driver could 
gain from this kind of knowledge. 

Second, the individual driver can profit 
when he understands the psychology of 
the other drivers around him so that he 
can know what to expect with regard 
to the predictability and unpredictability 
of the other drivers. 

Third, the driver instructor should have 
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a well founded knowledge of basic psy- 
chological principles so that he can apply 
them himself and so that he can in 
turn impart his vital knowledge to the 
persons he is instructing. Every driver 
training course should devote a consider- 
able amount of time to basic psycho- 
logical principles applied to driving. 

Fourth, the drafting of traffic rules 
and regulations and the enforcement of 
them should be done with the proper 
attention to basic psychological principles 
pertaining to the control of human beings. 
The use of traffic control signs and other 
devices should be based upon knowledge 
of the capacity of the human organism 
to respond to such devices. Rewards and 
punishments applied by enforcement offi- 
cials should be properly motivating, based 
upon proven principles of behavior con- 
trol. 

Fifth, researchers in the field of driving 
safety should be looking ahead for new 
behavior principles and for new applica- 
tions of those principles. They should be 
developing tests for the future when elim- 
ination of the unfit will be even more of 
a problem than it is today and when the 
demands upon the individual driver will 
be even greater. 


Areas of Application 


Let us look at a few of the psycho- 
logical areas where application of avail- 
able knowledge might be helpful in im- 
proving driving safety. 

How about intelligence? Here we find 
some lack of agreement but probably 
such difference could be resolved. One 
“authority” has been quoted as saying 
that morons make better drivers than 
those of normal intelligence. I hope he 
was misquoted because the available 
literature shows that most authorities be- 
lieve that there is a basic intelligence re- 
quirement higher than the moron level. 
Looking at the makeup of the general 
population it appears that we are going 
to be faced with a wide range of intelli- 
gence anyway. As a minimum we should 
demand sufficient intelligence for the 
driver to: 

1. Look ahead and anticipate the con- 
sequences of his actions. 

Profit from past driving experiences. 


+ 
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Retain knowledge of rules of the 
road. 

Apply this knowledge. 

Give sufficient earning power to 
maintain the vehicle 
dition. 

Careful analysis of driving characteris- 
tics, accidents and human qualities leads 
us inescapably to the conclusion that the 
bulk of the psychological problem lies 
in the emotional and broader personality 
side of the individual. Unfortunately this 
is the most difficult of all to investigate 
and understand. 


in safe con- 


Performance Unpredictable 


Wrapped up here we have all of the 
personal motives, the individual conflicts, 
frustration reactions, wishes, and desires. 
When considered in the light of the con- 
stant change the human being is under- 
going, we see why it is so very difficult 
to predict driver performance. What re- 
action does the teen-ager have after his 
girl “throws him over” and he drives 
away in a torment? How about the reac- 
tions of the youth being inducted, with 
the many fears, feelings of hopelessness, 
etc.? How about the impatient, the care- 
less, the thoughtless? Why does the per- 
sonality of some individuals change so 
greatly when they get behind the wheel of 
an auto? Consider the senile person with 
sensorium sharply limited, with reverie of 
the past, with emotions poorly controlled, 
with judgment faulty, with mental out- 
look confused, and with reactions unco- 
ordinated. 

Driving is a form of social behavior 
and carries with it a tremendous egoistic 
weight. Apparently some of the self-satis- 
factions coming from driving would in- 
clude such as the following: 

1. Mastery over inanimate objects 
(using the automobile as an exten- 
sion of oneself). 

Mastery over other people (making 
pedestrians and other motorists con- 
form to one’s wishes). 

Imitation (identification) response: 
copied from parents or other ad- 
mired persons. 

4. Thrill responses (using autos for 
roller-coaster types of thrills). 

The individual who has a good under- 
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standing of psychological factors affecting 
himself and others will be on guard for 
other psychological aspects of driving. For 
instance, he will be aware of the dangers 
resulting from illusions of motion and 
direction, in fact he will be made aware 
of the fact that autos themselves constitute 
an illusion of safety and stability. The 
psychologically awake individual will 
have a greater appreciation concerning 
the effects of alcohol, narcotics, and other 
drugs, etc., on driving. He will be on 
guard concerning fatigue and boredom as 
factors influencing driving efficiency. 

Even though the area of driver attitude 
has turned out to be the great dumping 
ground for placing accident blame, it 
still offers considerable hope, in fact I 
think it offers our main hope, for achiev- 
ing a sizable reduction in our shameful 
accident picture. 


Compensate for Shortcomings 


For example, with a proper outlook (or 
attitude) toward the problem of safety, 
a driver can compensate for a variety 
of shortcomings that might otherwise 
seriously reduce his driving effectiveness. 


But with a wrong attitude toward safety, 
with outrageous disregard for principles 


of safe behavior, the individual is a 
menace no matter how perfect his vision, 
hearing, reaction time or other physical 
or psychological attributes. 

Looking into the future it is evident 
that selection of qualified drivers will rely 
heavily upon the attitude factor. Inten- 
sive research will have to be undertaken 
to measure attitudes and to ascertain 
which measures correlate with driving 
skill and safety. Even in the absence of 
good psychological tests in this field we 
make use of attitude evaluation in our 
everyday practices. It is a wise supervisor 
who considers the general safety attitude 
of an employee before assigning him to 
vehicle operation. It is a wise parent who 
is aware of the attitudes of his child 
toward the operation of the family car. 
But it is a wiser supervisor or parent who 
examines his own attitudes and the ways 
in which he expresses them. After all, 
these attitudes which we all develop are 
influenced in part by the attitudes that 
are evident about us. The supervisor or 
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parent who is only paying lip service to 
safety, who knowingly overlooks safety 
rule violations, or who in other ways re- 
flects to his employees (or children) his 
own inadequate outlook toward safety is 
only storing up future trouble. 

Humans are quick to sense changes in 
attitudes and to adjust their own attitudes 
and behavior accordingly. Just as in the 
case of supervisors’ attitudes, we see a 
similarity in the field of law enforcement. 
Driving attitudes and habits of the pop- 
ulace are directly related to the expressed 
attitudes of those charged with law en- 
forcement. Periodic “crackdowns” indi- 
cate a sudden return to strict enforce- 
ment after a more lax attitude on the 
part of police or the courts has _ per- 
mitted the driving population to alter its 
own attitudes and behavior away from 
safety also. Even the driver’s perception 
of traffic control devices reflects his own 
attitudes as they are influenced by law 
enforcement or lack of it. In one city a 
stop sign really means stop. In another 
city the word apparently means “slow 
down.” A_ pedestrian legitimately in a 
cross walk might symbolize stop to one 
driver and have no significance to an- 
other. 


Proper Attitude Vital 


Basically every safety campaign, every 
driver education program, and the efforts 
of all those concerned with safety are 
involved in the development of attitudes. 
Proper attitudes of safety make the be- 
havior of those around us predictable. 
Unhealthy attitudes give rise to the un- 
predictable, erratic, unsafe driving, which 
menaces our safety on the highways 
today. 

In a large measure the avoidance of 
accidents is contingent upon the ability 
of the drivers to interpret what they see. 
Anticipation of the accident situation is 
the essential quality of the good driver 
and such anticipation is directly related 
to the attitude he maintains in the driv- 
ing situation. 

Two conclusions of one study carried 
out by the Eno Foundation for Highway 
Traffic Control were that: 

1. There is a need for a 


more com- 
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plete program of education and 
training of the driving public. 

2. Far more attention must be paid to 
the improvement of driver attitudes. 
Another study by Tillman and Hobbs 

came to the conclusion that there is a 
high correlation between accident liabil- 
ity and specific personality character- 
istics. Those in the high accident group 
were characterized by showing aggressive- 
ness, impulsiveness, inability to tolerate 
authority, and generally they were socially 
maladjusted. The low accident group was 
comprised of stable, serious, generally 
well-adjusted individuals who were able 
to look ahead, anticipate, and evaluate 
the consequences of their actions. 

Attitudes govern our driving behavior 
indirectly through the other personality 
phases. For example, the problem area 
of driving while intoxicated shows in part 
a lack of appropriate attitude on the part 
of the offender. Personality behavior 
characteristics such as recklessness, lack 
of courtesy, impulsiveness, lack of fore- 
sight, thrill seeking, attempts at mastery 
over others—all of these and more reflect 
in various degrees the presence of inad- 
equate attitudes toward safety on the part 
of the driver. 

One very healthy sign in the total pic- 
ture appears to be in the growing interest 
of the general public. There are signs in 
some places that the general apathy to- 
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GRADUATES of the Traffic Institute's 
Traffic Police Administration Training 
Program will hold their eighth annual 
reception and luncheon at the Interna- 
tional Association of Chief of Police 
conference in Washington, D. C. 

The reception will be held Wednesday, 
October 5, at 12:30 p.m. in the Pan- 
American Room of the Statler-Hilton 
Hotel. Alumni of the TPA _ course 
should register for the reception and 
luncheon at the Traffic Institute booth 
(Booth No. 38, foyer No. 3, second 
floor) or at a table near the IACP 
registration headquarters before Tuesday, 
October 4. The IACP Conference is 
scheduled for October 1-6. 
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ward safety has reduced. The public is 
insisting upon more rigid enforcement, 
it is accepting the penalties that are be- 
ing meted out. There are encouraging 
signs that well-planned safety programs 
are having an effect upon the attitude of 
the driving public. There is hope that 
attitudes of safety will spread, that atti- 
tudes and behavior oriented toward 
safety will become more popular. 

There is hope that parents will accept 
greater responsibility for instilling proper 
attitudes of safety in their children; that 
the teen-agers will accept their own group 
responsibility for more realistic attitudes 
toward safety; that the police and the 
courts will expand their activities in order 
to keep safety before the public and to 
prevent a return to former attitudes; that 
the press will continue in the _ public 
service to foster and encourage the de- 
velopment of attitudes of safety; and that 
research efforts will be increased to fur- 
ther our understanding and control of 
human behavior on the highways. 

Lastly there is the obvious but painful 
point to make — that those individuals 
who do not develop attitudes of safety, 
who cannot alter their behavior to make 
it conform to principles of safety — 
those people must be ruled off the high- 
ways! To them the rights and privileges 
that go with use of our public thorough- 
fares must be denied. * 


N.J. Acts Against 
Motor-propelled Carts 


All enforcement agencies in New Jer- 
sey have been urged to enforce the state 
statute dealing with automobile racing in- 
volving motor-propelled carts. New Jer- 
sey is one of the few states in the nation 
to control automobile racing and driving 
skill exhibitions by statute. The attorney 
general has ruled that operation of the 
carts at off-street locations such as park- 
ing lots where spectators can gather to 
watch a race or exhibition is not permis- 
sible. The carts cannot meet the safety 
requirements of the state and thus cannot 
be registered in any classification unde 
motor vehicle laws. The enforcement ap- 
peal was made by N. J. Parsekian, acting 
director of motor vehicles. 
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POLICE YEARBOOK 
IS INDISPENSABLE 
REFERENCE VOLUME 


Reviewed by EDWARD M. JOHNSON 


Staff Writer 


The Police Yearbook, 1960. International 
Association of Chiefs of Police, Incor- 
porated, Washington, D. C. 330 pp., 
$5.00. 


THE 1960 EDITION of the Police 
Yearbook contains the papers and pro- 
ceedings of the 1959 annual conference 
of the International Association of Chiefs 
of Police held in New York City during 
the last week of September, 1959. 

The papers presented at the conference 
cover subjects of greatest current interest 
to police executives and deal with all as- 
pects of police adminstration from “A” 
to “U”—arson to uniform crime report- 
ing. The current volume is the newest ad- 
dition to a long series of valuable, perma- 
nent reference works in contemporary 
police developments. 

The book is divided into a dozen major 
sections each of which deals with a gen- 
eral category of police activity. There are 
parts devoted to police administration, 
crime control and reporting, personnel, 
public relations, and traffic enforcement 
and safety. The State and Provincial Sec- 
tion, which is a kind of clearinghouse for 
the exchange of information specifically 
applicable to general police and highway 
patrol forces in state and provincial gov- 
ernments, includes papers bearing such 
titles as “Minimum Work Load System 
in Washington (State)”, “Scientific Ap- 
proach to Controlling Highway <Acci- 
dents”, “California’s Legislation for Po- 
lice Training”, and “New Jersey's Traffic 
Legislation”. 

The section given to traffic enforce- 
ment and safety is of special interest be- 
cause, among other things, it presents the 
current expression of policy adopted by 
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the IACP with respect to a number of 
critically important enforcement and safe- 
ty matters. For example, the association 
has formally endorsed the installation and 
use of seat belts in all passenger cars. 
Among other points, the resolution stipu- 
lates that law enforcement agencies 
should “set an example by use of seat 
belts in their official cars; encourage their 
personnel to use seat belts in private cars; 
and express their official support of the 
use of seat belts in contact with the pub- 
lic and public information media. 

In another resolution, the association 
takes cognizance of recent developments 
in the use of chemical tests for intoxica- 
tion. The executive committee was re- 
minded of its action in 1956 in support 
of the chemical text test provisions of the 
Uniform Vehicle Code. To lend sub- 
stance to previous actions, the committee 
adopted the recommendations of a sym- 
posium held at Indiana University in De- 
cember, 1958. 

Other resolutions taken covered such 
matters as the National Fleet Safety Con- 
test, problems of police relations with toll 
road authorities, warning signs indicating 
the use of radar devices, and licensing 
and inspection of taxicabs and driver 
examination. 

For obvious reasons, more attention is 
given here to those parts of the Police 
Yearbook having to do with highway 
traffic and safety. However, this imbalance 
is clearly not present in the book itself. 
The Yearbook represents a_ full-scale 
compedium of top-flight discussion of 
most of the problems facing law enforce- 
ment agencies today. (Copies available 
from IACP, 616 Mills Building, Wash- 
ington 6, D. C.) * 
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OREGON ADOPTS... 


(Continued from page 11) 


mended by the American Bar Associa- 
tion Traffic Court Program. The law did 
not provide for the form to be used on 
the face of the four copies. The law 
established a committee of 10 people 
representing all law enforcement bodies, 
the courts, and the lay citizens of the 
State of Oregon for the purpose, among 
other things, of advising the supreme 
court on the adoption of rules govern- 
ing traffic courts. I was honored by ap- 
pointment to this committee by Chief 
Justice McAllister of the Supreme Court 
of the State of Oregon. 

The Honorable Alfred T. Goodwin, 
of Eugene, judge of the Circuit Court, 
Second Judicial District of the State of 
Oregon, was elected chairman. The first 
matter taken up by the committee was 
the question of a recommendation to the 
supreme court that a rule of court re- 
quiring the use of a uniform traffic cita- 
tion be adopted. The discussion of what 
should be required on the face of the 
citation developed into something of a 
controversy. 


Questionnaire to Officials 


Members of the committee from juris- 
dictions that had been using the recom- 
mended uniform traffic citation and the 
representative of the Oregon State Bar 
(which has for many years recommended 
its use) expressed themselves in favor of 
the requirement that the face of each part 
of the four-part citation comply with the 
minimum requirements as set forth by 
the American Bar Association. Those of 
the committee who had not been directly 
associated with its use were opposed to it. 

A questionnaire was mailed by the 
committee to the heads of the depart- 
ments of all law enforcement offices of 
the state and all members of the judiciary 
that handled traffic cases. The result of 
this survey showed that many jurisdic- 
tions were already using a form of the 
uniform traffic citation that complied 
with the minimum requirements of the 
American Bar Association. The largest 
percentage of those answering favored 
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the state-wide adoption of the use of a 
uniform traffic citation similar to or the 
same as the one that had been in use in 
Portland. 

The formulation of a citation meeting 
those requirements that would be of use 
both in the urban and the rural areas, 
seemed to be impossible. After about 
two weeks of study and three hours of 
conferences, all parties came to an agree- 
ment on the citation to be used through- 
out the state. 


Flexibility of Citation 

The history of the development of the 
Oregon citation is an excellent illustra- 
tion of the true flexibility of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association’s recommended cita- 
tion. The Portland citation was based on 
Michigan’s but was changed in some ways 
to meet the local requirements of the City 
of Portland. The one to be adopted for 
use throughout the State of Oregon is 
adapted partly from the Portland cita- 
tion and partly from the New Jersey 
citation. Also there were additions made 
by the committee to make it most applic- 
able to our own needs. However, it still 
complies with the minimum requirements 
of the uniform citation. 

The work of the committee was also 
an excellent example of what can be 
accomplished when sincerely interested 
people cooperate for the purpose of solv- 
ing a basically common problem. 

Since the citation has been set up, 
those who in the first instance were most 
strongly opposed to the proposal requir- 
ing that the face of the four copies com- 
ply with the minimum requirements, are 
now its most enthusiastic supporters. 
Captain Farley Morgan of the state police 
is doing a remarkable public information 
job with it and is now instructing the 
entire state police department in its use. 
Since July 1, 1960, this uniform citation 
has been in use in every court of the 
State of Oregon that handles traffic 
offenses. 

The use of such citations is invaluable 
to all parties involved. The licensing 
authority, or any other person who is 
interested in the record of a driver, can 
tell by glancing at the citations issued to 
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a persistent violator how accident-prone 
he is, because on such citations with their 
conditions and violations checked off, is 
the entire history of that driver’s habits. 

By using checkmarks instead of writing 
out most violations, the officer not only 
saves time but turns in a legible complaint 
that meets legal requirements. The list- 
ing of the violations which are the prin- 
cipal causes of accidents reminds the 
officer that drivers doing those acts are 
committing serious offenses. This nat- 
urally increases the interest of the officer 
in traffic safety and encourages him to 
discourage those violations that, in the 
minds of most people still represent minor 
errors. 


Michigan Set Pattern 


The Michigan citation was the first 
adopted for state-wide use. It was the 
result of a conference of representatives 
of the judiciary, police departments, and 
department of motor vehicles of the 
State of Michigan 10 years ago. The 
meeting was the result of the recognition 
by all of these departments of the seri- 
ousness of the traffic problem and the 
inadequacy of their procedures to cope 
with it. 

After being used in that state and 
New Jersey, and following study by the 
American Bar Association, the citation 
became the prototype of that recom- 
mended for use throughout the country. 
City by city, county by county, state by 
state, its use is growing. Any court or 
law enforcement officer who fails to in- 
vestigate this matter thoroughly and put 
forth the best effort possible to effect the 
adoption of a uniform citation in his 
jurisdiction, is 10 years behind the times 
in traffic procedures and is permitting 
his locality to fall even further behind. 
The citation may be adopted by statute, 
by ordinance, or in some cases, by rule 
of court. The time is not far off when it 
will be in use throughout the entire 
United States. * 


(Additional information on the Uni- 
form Citation may be obtained by writ- 
ing the ABA Traffic Court Program, 
1155 E. 60th St., Chicago 37, Ill.) 
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Be liilemm Be-llallale| 
Manuals 
For Police 


& PARKING 


ENFORCEMENT 


These basic training manuals are two of 
a series developed by the Traffic Insti- 
tute specifically for use in departmental 
training programs. Written at the 
operational level, the manuals provide 
detailed instruction on police traffic law 
enforcement procedures. To _ order: 
Write the quantity of manuals you want 
on the line in front of the title. Prices 
on both manuals are: 1 to 5 copies, 45¢ 
ea.; 6 to 50 copies, 35¢ ea.; over 50 
copies, 30¢ ea. Mail this page to the 
Traffic Institute, we will bill you later. 


Parking Enforcement, No. 2096 


Traffic Arrest, No. 2123 


THE TRAFFIC INSTITUTE 
OF NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
1804 Hinman Ave. Evanston, Ill. 
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INTERNATIONAL... 


(Continued from page 13) 


to operate is naturally desirable. Today 
this means throughout the world. Rec- 
commendation of examining standards 
by some international committee will do 
less to achieve real minimum abilities 
among international drivers than one 
might think. Desirable minimum levels 
of driving ability will be achieved more 
readily by two simple examining prac- 
tices than by recommended standards, 
because failure of individual examiners 
to apply standards is the greatest weak- 
ness of examining systems. To pave the 
way for ultimately greater reliability of 
licensing by establishing minimum safety 
performance for drivers two things are 
necessary: 

1. Examinations must be given by 

full-time specially trained examin- 
ers supervised by a central organi- 
zation for the whole state or 
country. Delegating examinations 
to city or village officials or to in- 
dividuals on a fee basis, especially 
if they examine only as a side line, 
will always lead to wide variations 
of testing methods and laxity in 
applying standards. Sufficient su- 
pervision of part-time examiners 
responsible to town and city gov- 
ernments is never possible. 
Every applicant must be given a 
road test in the kind of vehicle he 
is to be licensed to drive. This test 
must include maneuvers, such as 
parallel parking, to show the ap- 
plicant’s ability to make the vehicle 
do what he wants it to and 
driving in traffic to determine 
whether the applicant knows how 
to share the roads with others and 
to respond to conventional traffic 
controlled such 
and signals. 


also 


devices as signs 

For identification purposes, driver li- 
cense certificates must contain at 
the following information: 


least 


1. Full name. Without the full name 
there will be difficulty in determin- 
ing which of many drivers with 


similar names is intended. 

Birth date. 

Permanent residence address of 

driver. Temporary hotel and post 

office addresses are not helpful in 

locating wanted drivers. 

Special modifications of the driv- 

ing privilege such as: 

a. Type of driving—operator or 
chauffer 

b. Types of vehicles which the 
licensee may operate 
Restrictions, such as 
learners’ licenses 
Restrictions relating to time, 
place, or special equipment 
Signature of driver for identifi- 
cation 
Expiration date 
Name and address of the issu- 
ing agency. 

Some license certificates also have 
spaces for recording convictions. In gen- 
eral this naive practice has not been suc- 
cessful. It tends to make courts and police 
cite and convict on the basis of the 
driver's record rather than on his _ be- 
havior on the road. It also tends to make 
drivers try to purge their certificates by 
“losing” them and securing a duplicate 
without the entries. 


those for 


It is particularly unwise to have high- 
way patrol officers enter violations on the 
certificates without appearance in court 
or a record in the central license files. A 
few irresponsible officers may do great 
injustice by indiscrete entries and so un- 
dermine respect for the entire system. 

Effective driver supervision cannot be 
left to local people with only the record 
on a license certificate as a basis for ac- 
tion. All convictions and accidents must 
be reported to the central licensing office. 

In conclusion, the countries of the 
Americas and the world must strive to 
work out licensing systems which will 
permit the freest possible international 
motor travel. By making each state or 
nation responsible for the examination of 
drivers who reside within its jurisdiction, 
standards may gradually be developed 
and their application perfected so as to 
give more effective control of drivers for 
safety purposes. * 
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67th Conference 
Of IACP Set 
For October 1-6 


International Seminar 
And Workshops 
Will Open Meeting 


Over 2,500 top police executives from 
all over the free world will gather in 
Washington for the 67th annual confer- 
ence of the International Association of 
Chiefs of Police, October 1-6. Conference 
headquarters will be the Statler Hilton 
Hotel. 

Host to this year’s conference will be 
Chief Robert V. Murray of Washington’s 
Metropolitan Police Department, the as- 
sociation’s first vice-president. If prece- 
dent is followed as expected, Chief Mur- 
ray will become president of the police 
chiefs’ association for 1960-61, succeed- 
ing outgoing president Charles W. Wood- 
son, Jr., who is chief of the Virginia State 
Police. Col. Woodson will preside over 
the general sessions of the conference. 
First Session October 3 

The first general session of the confer- 
ence is on Monday, October 3, at 9:30 
a.m. Following opening of the conference 
by President Woodson, the conference 
delegates will be formally welcomed to 
the nation’s capitol by Robert E. Mc- 
Laughlin, chairman of the district board 
of commissioners. Principal speakers at 
the opening general session will be FBI 
director J. Edgar Hoover; Oliver Gasch, 
U. S. attorney for the District of Colum- 
bia; Clarence Liu, chief of police, Hono- 
lulu; and Barant F. Landstreet, deputy 
assistant director for emergency commun- 
ity services, Office of Civil Defense 
Mobilization. 

Principal speakers on Tuesday will be 
Lyman B. Kirkpatrick, inspector general 
of the Central Intelligence Agency, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and Richard H. Stottler, 
assistant dean of the University College at 
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the University of Maryland. Wednesday's 
headliners will be Washington’s Chief 
Murray and Bernard L. Garmire, chief 
of police, Tucson, Arizona. 


International Seminar 

Conference week activities will actu- 
ally begin as in past years with a meeting 
of foreign chiefs from all parts of the 
free world in an international seminar on 
Saturday, October 1. Police leaders who 
have already indicated they will attend 
the international session are from Austra- 
lia, El Salvador, Ghana, Iran, Jamaica, 
Japan, the Philippines, Sierra Leone, 
Sudan, Thailand, and Tunisia. Always 
one of the most colorful sessions of the 
conference, the international seminar pro- 
vides the chiefs from other countries op- 
portunity to exchange greetings and share 
problems of mutual interest. Workshop 
sessions are provided for various language 
groupings. 

The International Association of Chiefs 
of Police is the largest professional and 
fraternal organization in the police field, 
with a membership totalling over 4,000 
top United States police officials and ad- 
ministrators and nearly 500 from other 
countries, according to IACP president 
Woodson. “In the face of the growing 
complexity of police problems,” said 
Woodson, “the IACP is placing great 
emphasis on the professionalization of 
police work and the improvement of 
police techniques and procedures. This 
year’s convention will consists in large 
part of a series of workshops on the most 
critical problems we face.” 

The association’s annual banquet will 
be held at the Statler Hilton on Wednes- 
day evening of the conference week. In 
addition to the working sessions of the 
conference delegates, plans have been 
made for an elaborate program of activity 
and entertainment for delegates’ wives 
and guests. Registration for the confer- 
ence will begin at the headquarters hotel 
on Saturday, October 1, and delegates 
will be able to register on succeeding days 
of the conference week. The closing ses- 
sion of the conference is on Thursday 
morning, October 6, including official 
business of the association and the elec- 
tion of officers for the ensuing year. ¥* 
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Institute Announces 1960-’61 Courses 


TRAFFIC 
INSTITUTE 


MORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
EVANSTON, LLMmors 





UNIT COURSES FOR POLICE 


GENERAL MANAGEMENT FUNCTIONS 


New training schedule published by the 
Traffic Institute, Northwestern University. 


HOUEDANDEEDASLEDOAAA DORADO DEOUODEOOOOODEEODOOOOUOSEROOOOREDOOOROOTTOEOOOOEEOOODEEO OOD 


An extensive program of traffic train- 
ing courses scheduled by the Traffic In- 
stitute from September, 1960 to Decem- 
ber, 1961, is described in an eight-page, 
two-color booklet just off the press. 

Fifty-two offerings of unit courses, 
short courses, seminars, and conferences 
in all the areas of motor vehicle traffic 
are listed. They are designed for police, 
judges, prosecutors, court officials, traffic 
engineers, armed forces, driver license 
personnel, motor fleet supervisors, and 
newsmen. 

Courses are listed in the booklet ac- 
cording to the traffic areas they cover. 
The title of each course is followed by a 
brief description of content. Dates, loca- 
tion, and tuition are included. A com- 
plete chronological list of all training 
available is printed in the center section. 

Copies of the Training Program Book- 
let and registration forms may be ob- 
tained by writing: Director, Traffic In- 
stitute, 1804 Hinman Ave., Evanston, III 
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New York State Revises Speed Regulations 


A new basic speed rule was among five 
traffic measures enacted by the New York 
Legislature this year. The new rule was 
established in conformity with the “rea- 
sonable and prudent” provisions of the 
Uniform Vehicle Code. It replaced a 
speed rule which had been declared un- 
constitutional by the New York Court of 
Appeals. 

The controversial “quarter mile rule” 
also was modified. Previously the state 
law contained an unqualified exemption, 
in 50-mile-per-hour zones, for greater 
speed for a distance of one-fourth of a 
mile. This exemption had led to two un- 
desirable consequences. In order to secure 
evidence of a speeding violation, police 
officers were required to follow a motorist 
for a distance in 
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excess of one-fourth 


mile. The 
provision. 

Another deficiency in the old law was 
that it effectively blocked the use of elec- 
tronic speed testing devices. The standard 
radar device used by police officers indi- 
cates the speed of a vehicle at a given 
point, not over a given course. When 
apprehended by radar on a New York 
highway a speeder was able to avoid con- 
viction by a showing that his speed was 
measured only at a given point and not 
for a distance in excess of one-fourth 
mile. 

By substituting a more reasonable 
standard permitting excess speed for such 
a distance, but only when necessary in 
the interest of safety to pass another 
vehicle, a more effective enforcement of 
speeding laws is possible. 


new measure eliminates this 
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DRIVER LICENSE 
POINT SYSTEMS 


SECOND OF TWO PARTS 


BY ROBERT L. DONIGAN, General Counsel 
and EDWARD C. FISHER, Associate Counsel 


The Traffic Institute 


IN LEGAL PARLANCE, how reason- 
able must the point values be which are 
selected either by the legislature or motor 
vehicle department in establishing a point 
system? A California case'* supplies an 
indication of the manner in which courts 
are likely to approach this question. In 
it a motorist who had been given a pro- 
bationary license after a finding by the 
motor vehicle department that he was 
a negligent driver, sought a reversal of 
this ruling on the ground that certain 
violations included in his record received 
double weight under state law. This 
weighting, he claimed, was both dis- 
criminatory and unreasonable. In reject- 
ing this argument the California District 
Court of Appeal said: 

“The appellant contends that Sec- 
tion 271.2 of the California Vehicle 
Code is unconstitutional, in that it is 
discriminatory, for the reason that 
there are classified together violations 
of the vehicle code, some of which, 
appellant contends, are of a more 
serious nature than others. It is argued 
that the result will be that the license 
of one person may be revoked for 
traffic offenses of much less serious 
character than those of another driver. 

“This contention must be considered 
in the light of the established rule 
that the power of the Legislature to 
classify carries with it a wide discre- 


17. Johnson v. Department of Motor Vehicles, 2 Cal 
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tion. “The authority and the duty to 
ascertain the facts which will justify 
classified legislation must of necessity 
rest with the legislature, in the first 
instance, to whom has been given the 
power to legislate, and not to the 
courts, and the decision of the Legisla- 
ture in that behalf is ordinarily con- 
clusive upon the courts. Every pre- 
sumption is in favor of the validity 
of the legislative act, and the legisla- 
tive classification will not therefore be 
disturbed unless it is palpably arbitrary 
in its nature and neither founded upon 
nor supported by reason.” .. . 

“It is to be noted that by the ex- 
press terms of the section certain 
convictions are to be classified as the 
equivalent of two convictions. They 
are: Section 332, Operating an auto- 
mobile after operator’s license has 
been revoked; Section 481, Failure 
to stop after an accident involving 
damage; Section 483, Failure to give 
notice of having damaged an un- 
attended vehicle; Section 502, Driving 
under the influence of liquor, and 
Section 505, Reckless driving. In each 
of these violations there is involved 
something more than mere negligence. 
There is involved willful disobedience 
of the law as laid down by the Vehicle 
Code. 

“It is clearly proper that such viola- 


Rptr. 235 (Cal. App.-1960). 
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tions shall be considered much more 
serious than those which involve negli- 
gence or inattention. It is also to be 
noted that those violations which are 
to count as one conviction are speci- 
fically those ‘involving the safe opera- 
tion of vehicles on the highway and 
which are by law required to be 
reported to the Department.’ In the 
matter of suspension of the license, 
convictions of violations of the Vehicle 
Code which do not involve the safe 
operation of vehicles on the highway 
are not to be counted at all. Further- 
more, Section 271.2 provides that 
any person who has been convicted 
the required number of times shall be 
prima facie presumed to be a negli- 
gent operator of a motor vehicle. It 
is for the Department to determine, 
upon a hearing and consideration of 
the surrounding facts, whether such 
person is in fact a negligent operator 
and also whether he shall be deprived 
of his operator’s license or placed 
upon probation. The section gives a 
fair guide to indicate the manner in 
which the discretion of the Depart- 
ment is to be exercised and we find 
nothing to justify the charge that it 
is discriminatory. 

“Appellant argues that some viola- 
tions involving the safe operation of 
vehicles are more serious than others. 
Any violation which involves the safe 
operation of motor vehicles can have 
disastrous results depending upon the 
then existing circumstances. It is the 
fact that almost any violation of one 
of these sections will result in no 
harm if favorable conditions exist, 
but may result in damage or even 
loss of life under other circumstances. 
A number of convictions of violations 
of this type would seem to fairly 
indicate that the individual may be 
properly classified as a negligent op- 
erator. 


“The legislature has properly placed 
within the Motor Vehicle Department 


the discretion of determining what 


persons are qualified to receive opera- 
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tor’s licenses and of determining what 
licenses should be revoked. The legis- 
lature has furnished proper guides for 
the exercise of that discretion. The 
superior court weighed the evidence 
and found that the action of the 

Department was proper exercise of 

its discretion. Such determination is 

supported by substantial evidence and 
may not be disturbed on appeal. 

“Judgment affirmed.” 

This case, while not directly con- 
cerned with point systems, by way of 
analogy, indicates the principle to be 
applied thereto. That principle is: If the 
values chosen by the legislature or ad- 
ministrator bear a reasonable relationship 
to the subject regulated and are not 
discriminatory in character, courts will 
sustain them and the action taken there- 
under as a reasonable exercise of admin- 
istrative authority. 


Point Values and Class Legislation 


As remarked earlier, one of the funda- 
mental considerations applicable to a 
regulatory measure brought into opera- 
tion under authority of the police power 
is that it affect classes to be be regulated 
in a uniform manner. This statement 
may be qualified by adding that different 
classes may be subjected to different reg- 
ulations, so long as the regulations are 
reasonable as to the class to which they 
pertain. Thus trucks for certain purposes 
—speed, for example—may be treated in 
a manner apart from automobiles and 
other varying modes of conveyance in 
different fashion so long as there is a 
reasonable necessity and justification for 
the divisions and classifications made. 

The Municipal Court of Appeals for 
the District of Columbia has taken cog- 
nizance of this principle and applied it 
to a point system case!’ in which it was 
held that it was entirely reasonable and 
proper to suspend the license of a taxi- 
cab operator at a different point level 
than that used to impose suspension on 
the ordinary driver not engaged in com- 
mercial driving. In finding that such a 


Gienn v. Commissioners of the District of Columbia, 146 A.2d 575 (Mun. Ct. of App.-D.C.-1958) 
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classification was justified as a safety 
measure and was therefore reasonable, 
the court remarked: 

“Nor can we agree that the opera- 
tion of the ‘Point System’ discrim- 
inates against persons like petitioner 
whose employment requires that they 
drive much more frequently than the 
average person. It must be remembered 
that the purpose of the system is not 
to punish offending drivers but to 
protect the public. We think the Com- 
missioners are well within the discre- 
tion vested in them if they regard a 
taxi driver who accumulates twelve 
points in six months as equally danger- 
ous to the general public as the so- 
called average driver who collects 
twelve points in twelve months. The 
‘Point System’ is not a game; it is a 
serious, intelligent, constructive at- 
tempt to promote traffic safety and to 
correct the deplorable disregard that 
some drivers display toward traffic 
regulations. If petitioner wishes to 
avoid accumulating points more fre- 
quently than the average driver, his 
course is clear: to obey the traffic 
regulations.” 


Necessity for Hearing 

It is a solidly entrenched principle of 
administrative law that a party who has 
lost, or is about to lose, his operator's 
license through some form of action 
which is discretionary in nature, is en- 
titled to notice and an opportunity to 
be heard. Such a hearing, in the case 
of an operator’s license, when granted 
either before or after the order of sus- 
pension or revocation is entered, meets 
the requirements of due process of law.) 
On the other hand, where the suspension 
or revocation is imposed under a manda- 
tory provision of the law, the action of 
the motor vehicle department is purely 
ministerial—no opportunity for a hearing 
need be granted. In such an instance 
some courts go so far as to say that 
it would be improper to grant an ad- 
ministrative hearing while others indicate 
that a hearing may be granted within 


19. Thornhill v. Kirkman, 62 So.2d 740 (Fla.-1953) 
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The new 
Evidence 


Handbook 


BY ROBERT L. DONIGAN 
and EDWARD C. FISHER 


The new Evidence Handbook 
succeeds an earlier publication, 
the Evidence Handbook for 
Police by Franklin M. Kreml, 
which was published in 1943 by 
the Traffic Institute. It went 
through six big printings during 
the 15 years of its widespread use 
by law enforcement and legal 
authorities. 


Retaining the clarity and con- 
cise style of the original, the 
authors revised and expanded the 
contents to make the new book 
more useful to the law enforce- 
ment officer as a training text and 
to judges, prosecutors, and lawyers 
as an authoritative reference 
volume. 


Its seven big chapters are exten- 
sively annotated with case citations 
and reference data. 


bound in hard 


cloth cover 


$5 per copy 


Order now, we will bill later... 
THE TRAFFIC INSTITUTE 
Of Northwestern University 
1804 Hinman Ave. Evanston, Ill. 
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narrow limits to correct a patent error. 

These same principles apply when the 
suspension or revocation is based on 
point system procedures. If the point 
system is set up under a discretionary 
grant of authority from the legislature, 
then the party whose license is affected 
thereby must be granted the same op- 
portunity to be heard that would be 
called for in any other case of discretion- 
ary suspension or revocation. If, on the 
other hand, the point values constitute 
part of a system of mandatory suspension 
or revocation adopted by the legislature, 
then no hearing is required by law. So 
far as this latter type of point system is 
concerned, the terms of suspension or 
revocation are automatically in operation 
when the point levels prescribed by the 
legislature are reached. 
Cases Set Precedents 

Several cases serve as _ precedents, 
among them being cases from the Dis- 


trict of Columbia and also Nebraska. As 
indicated in the Nebraska cases,2° when 


the convictions reported to the motor 
vehicle department add up to a total 


calling for suspension or revocation 
under the statute, there is a ministerial 
duty placed on it to thereupon enter the 
appropriate order required by the statute 
and forward notice thereof to the 
licensee. This is the clear import to be 
gained from that part of the opinion 
in which the Supreme Court of Nebraska 
states: 

Evidence of the convictions 
of appellee as recited above was certi- 
fied to the Director of Motor Vehicles 
and when it came to his attention that 
appellee had accumulated a total of 
12 points within a 2-year period it 
was the duty of appellant (Director 
of Motor Vehicles) to revoke the 
license of appellee (Stewart) to operate 
a motor vehicle in the state for a 


Stewart v. Ress, 164 Neb. 876, 83 N.W.2d 901 (1957); 
(1958). See also Glover v. England, 151 A.2d 


155 A.2d 719 (Mun. Ct. of App.-D.C.-1959); 
Col., 116 A.2d 926 (Mun. Ct. of 
suspension or revocation, see State v 
N.W.2d 92 (Wis.-1960). 


Ritch v. Director of Vehicles and Traffic of the Dist 


1956); followed in 
(Mun Ct. of App.-D.C.-1958). 


199 (Mun. Ct. of 
Lambert v. 
App.-D.C.-1955). For principles applicable to case of mandatory 

Arthur, 98 S.E.2d 418, 425 (W.Va.-1957); Carlyle v. Karns, 101 


Tillman v. Director of Vehicles and 


period of | year from September 11, 

1956, the date of the last convic- 

tion. . . . This was a duty, ministerial 

in character, required to be performed 
by appellant (Director). 

It is a fundamental concept of admin- 
istrative law that the type of hearing to 
be granted to a party subject to the con- 
trol of the particular governing or regu- 
latory body need not conform to all of 
the strict formality associated with a 
hearing in a courtroom. Thus the rules 
of evidence may be somewhat relaxed be- 
fore an administrative officer conducting 
a hearing and yet it has been held the re- 
quirements of due process of law are met. 
Receipt of hearsay evidence, objection- 
able in a court of law, has been con- 
doned when done by a hearing officer 
and considered by him as part of the 
basis for his decision. As with many 
other rules of administrative law, these 
relaxations find tolerance in the field of 
driver licensing and control. 


Ruling On Hearing 


A concrete illustration is provided by 
a case in point from the District of 
Columbia.*! In it a party objected to the 
somewhat informal nature of the hearing 
which took place before a license exam- 
iner as a result of which his license was 
suspended. In recognizing that the hear- 
ing, though informal in nature, never- 
theless gave the licensee a reasonable op- 
portunity to present his side of the case 
and met the requirements of due process 
of law, the court said: 
“The procedure followed need not 
conform strictly to the formalities of 
a court action and many administrative 
proceedings are purposely conducted 
in an informal manner. Informality, 
unless lacking in the ‘rudimentary re- 
quirements of fair play,’ or violative 
of statutory regulation, does not vio- 
late due process. 


Bradford v. Ress, 167 Neb. 338, 93 N.W.2d 17 
App.-D.C.-1959); Oliver v. Silver 
Board of Commissioners of the Dist. of 


of Col., 124 A.2d 301 (Mun. Ct. of App.-D.( 


Traffic of the Dist. of Col., 144 A.2d 922 
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“This concept of informality per- 
meates administrative action under the 
point system. The primary purpose of 
revocation is not punishment of the 
individual but protection of the com- 
munity. It is the result of a determina- 
tion that the operator is endangering the 
lives and property of his fellow citizens. 
A motorist is given ample opportunity 
to correct his bad driving habits. 
He is given a warning by mail when 
he has been assessed three points. 
When he has accumulated five points 
he is requested to appear at the De- 
partment of Vehicles and Traffic for 
a conference. At the conference a re- 
view is had of the motorist’s driving 
record and an attempt is made to make 
him more conscious of his obligation 
in observing traffic rules and regula- 
tions. The motorist is warned that 
should his point total reach eight, his 
permission to operate a motor vehicle 
in the District may be suspended and 
that should he accumulate twelve or 
more points his permit is subject to 
revocation. The hearing granted after 
receipt of notice of proposed suspen- 
sion or revocation is not less informal 
than the ‘five point’ conference. Prior 
to his appearance at the hearing, the 
motorist is advised that the hearing 
officer will expect him to furnish rea- 
sons why, in view of his traffic record, 
his operator’s permit should not be sus- 
pended or revoked. The hearing officer 
is not obliged to sustain the suspen- 
sion or revocation, but if the hearing 
develops no mitigating circumstances 
such action is usually taken and the 
motorist is ordered to turn in his per- 
mit within three days.” 

“It is apparent that a hearing of this 
type does not require the testimony 
of adverse witnesses. The motorist is 
presented with his own traffic record 
reflecting the specific violations of 
which he has been found guilty or on 
which he has forfeited collateral. The 
purpose of the hearing is not to retry 
these violations; it is merely to afford 
the motorist an opportunity to show 
why, notwithstanding the violations, 
he should be permitted to retain his 
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permit. In the instant case petitioner 
in his application for a hearing and 
for review clearly and cogently stated 
why he thought his permit should not 
be revoked, namely, that his occupa- 
tion was that of a truck driver and 
without his permit he would be de- 
prived of his means of livelihood, and 
he orally stated the same reasons at 
the hearing. We cannot rule that he 
was prejudiced by the failure to be 
advised that he was entitled to assist- 
ance of counsel. 

“With respect to the failure to be 
confronted by witnesses, the accusa- 
tory witness was petitioner's own traffic 
record. We have previously ruled that 
under the point system a motorist is 
bound by his court record of convic- 
tions and forfeitures. 

“As to lack of findings of fact and 
conclusions of law, it is apparent that 
the only findings of fact necessary were 
that sufficient points had accumulated 
to warrant revocation of the permit, 
that the evidence offered in mitigation 
was not deemed sufficient to justify an 
exception, and that petitioner was not 
a fit person to operate a motor vehicle 
in the District of Columbia. All these 
findings are implicit in the order of 
revocation. No conclusions of 
were necessary.” 


law 


Driver Improvement and Due 


Process of Law 

Many point system statutes stipulate 
as an intermediate step that the depart- 
ment of motor vehicles schedule a hear- 
ing or “meeting” with a driver who has 
come part way along the path leading to 
Suspension or revocation. The purpose 
of such a requirement may be said to be: 

|. To give the driver advance warning 
of the predicament that he will find him- 
self in should he accumulate further 


points through subsequent disregard of 
the traffic code. 


2. To give the department the op- 


portunity to bring into play whatever 
techniques it may utilize in the field of 
driver improvement. 

Where such a procedure is specified 
by law, it becomes a part of due process 
to make it available to parties reaching 
the point levels set out in the statute. 
Failure to provide this intermediate coun- 
seling could nullify the effect of points 
acquired up to the time when the inter- 
view should have taken place and fail- 
ure to provide such a hearing might thus 
rule out an attempt to justify a suspen- 
sion or revocation when based in part 
on such points.** 


Point System Not a Bar to Other Action 


May suspension or revocation be en- 
tered under other discretionary authority 
available to the motor vehicle commis- 
sioner even though the point totals as- 
sessed against the individual’s driving 
record would not justify it? The Munic- 
ipal Court of Appeals for the District of 
Columbia 2* has held such action appro- 
priate where in the opinion of the ad- 
ministrator, the licensee’s violation, 
though low in point value, nevertheless, 
under the particular facts and circum- 
stances, constituted conduct of such a na- 
ture as to justify suspension of the op- 
erator’s license. In upholding suspension 
for 90 days as warranted by the facts of 
the case, the court said: 

“The arresting officer testified that 
petitioner, at 8:55 a.m., when children 
were going to school, was driving 
through a school zone at 45 miles an 
hour, the maximum allowable speed 
being 15 miles; that upon his arrest 
he told the officer he was due at his 
place of employment at 9 a.m. and 
‘that is why he was in somewhat of a 
hurry.” The officer also testified that 
at the time in question, children were 
going to school; that it was a very con- 
gested area; that he had trouble getting 
close enough to petitioner’s automobile 
to stop him because there were a great 


For the manner in which due process of law affects the control of driver licensing, see Wall v. King, 
206 F.2d 878 (C.A.-Mass.-1953); State v. Moseng, 254 Minn. 263, 95 N.W.2d 6 (1959); Barberian v. 


Lussier, 139 A.2d 869 (R.I.-1958). 


Tillman v. Director of Vehicles and Traffic of the Dist. of Col.. 144 A.2d 922 (Mun. Ct. of App.-D.C.- 


1958). 
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many children crossing the street at 
that point and getting out of auto- 
mobiles. After he finished his testi- 
mony the hearing officer asked peti- 
tioner if he would like to make a state- 
ment regarding the charge against him; 
he made no response to this inquiry. 
Then the following transpired: He was 
asked how fast he was going and he 
replied, “I was speeding, I'll admit that 
I was going over fifteen miles an hour, 
but I really don’t think I was driving 
forty-five,***.” Then followed these 
questions and answers: 

“Q. How fast do you think you 
were going? You said you were going 
over fifteen. How much over fifteen? 

“A.*** Td say it was probably 
around about thirty thirty-five 
miles an hour. 

“Q. Did you know it was a school 
zone? 

“A. Yes, sir, I knew it was a school 
Ses viet 

“Petitioner further contends that the 
hearing officer exceeded his authority 
in revoking the permit in that under 
the ‘point system,’ only three points 
could be assessed for the violation of 
which petitioner was convicted. He 
argues that neither a suspension nor 
revocation could be ordered and that 
the order of revocation consequently 
constitutes excessive punishment. 

“Under Code 1951, sec. 40-302, the 
Commissioners or their designated 
agent are authorized to ‘revoke or 
suspend an operator’s permit for any 
cause which they or their agent may 
deem sufficient.’ Code 1951, sec. 40- 
603, authorizes the Commissioners to 
make, modify, repeal, and enforce 
usual and reasonable traffic rules and 
regulations relating to . . . revocation 
of operators’ permits; . and in the 
administration of the above powers 


Part V, (Point System Regulations), as 
amended, authorized the Director of 
Vehicles and Traffic to establish the 
‘point system,’ but did not limit his 
authority to revoke or suspend permits 
merely to instances where the driver 
has accumulated certain points, be- 
cause Section 5(a) of the above regula- 
tions provides that ‘Notwithstanding 
any of the other provisions of this 
order, the Director of Vehicles and 
Traffic, after giving notice and oppor- 
tunity for hearing, is hereby authorized 
in his discretion to suspend or revoke 
the motor vehicle operator’s permit or 
operating privilege of any individual 
who, in his opinion, . . . has driven a 
motor vehicle in such manner as to 
show a flagrant disregard for the safety 
of persons or property.’ (Emphasis 
supplied.) 

“This delegation of authority by the 
Commissioners was expressly upheld 
by our decision in Ritch. Accordingly, 
we rule that the Director was author- 
ized to revoke petitioner’s permit 
when, following a lawful hearing, he 
concluded that petitioner had driven 
his vehicle in such a manner as ‘to 
show a flagrant disregard for the 
safety of persons or property.’ In ref- 
erence to petitioner's argument that 
the revocation constitutes ‘excessive 
punishment, we said in Ritch, ‘The 
primary purpose of revocation is not 
punishment of the individual but pro- 
tection of the community.” We ac- 
cordingly hold that petitioner had a 
fair hearing and that the Director was 
acting within his authority when he 
revoked the permit.” 


Time Limits on Points 


It is usual to provide a time limit 


within which prior accumulated points 
shall count for purposes of suspension 


the commissioners may exercise 
the same through such officers or 
agents of the District as the commis- 
sioners may designate... .’ 

“By virtue of the above authority the 
Commissioners, by Order No. 
296,973/1, dated December 30, 1952, 
Traffic and Motor Vehicle Regulations, 


and revocation. In the Maryland statute 
first set out above, the statute places a 
two-year life on point values. Under the 
Florida statute,** point values remain in 
effect for 36 months but they diminish 
in value at specified intervals within this 
period of time. 

Where no time limit is specified within 
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the point system statute, or the point 
system has been created by administra- 
tive authority, the time limit on point 
values can be determined by reference to 
other provisions of the licensing act, 
either of the sections on discretionary or 
mandatory suspension or revocation be- 
ing likely to supply the answer. Where 
no time limit on points can be determined 
either by reference to a specific point sys- 
tem statute or other provisions of the 
licensing law, points may be effective for 
a reasonable time. What is reasonable 
must depend on the facts and circum- 
stances of each case. 


Points Charged to One Violation 


The North Carolina 
statute provides: 

“In case of the conviction of a li- 
censee of two or more traffic offenses 
committed on a single occasion, such 
licensee shall be assessed points for 
one offense only and if the offenses in- 
volved have a different point value, 
such licensee shall be assessed for the 
offense having the greater point value.” 
A similar Maryland statute accom- 


point system 


plishes the same result by stating: 


“Whenever conviction occurs on 
multiple charges based on_ offenses 
alleged to have been committed at the 
same time or arising out of circum- 
stances simultaneous in time and place, 
points shall be assessed against the 
person so convicted only on the charge 
which has the highest point assessment 
and shall not be assessed with respect 
to the remainder of such multiple 
charges.” 

The purpose of such a statute is to 
prevent the totaling of points as the result 
of a single incident in a manner which 
would be unreasonable. Even without 
express legislation, a similar standard of 
reasonableness governs administrative ac- 
tion under a point system. An_ unfair 
assessment of pyramiding of point values 
would likely be set aside by any court to 
which such questionable practice would 
be presented for review. 


24. Fla. Stat., sec. 322.27, as amended 1959 


Some legislation, and some administra- 
tors without benefit of legislation, attach 
a point value to the fact that a motorist 
has been involved in an accident, regard- 
less of his causal connection therewith. 
Such a statute or administrative practice 
is unreasonable and can find no justifica- 
tion in law. Courts would be likely to 
grant relief from action based in whole 
or in part on points assessed in this 
manner. 


Summary 


Point systems are a relatively new ad- 
ministrative technique in the process of 
suspension and revocation of driver li- 
censes. The approach of the courts to 
point systems has been similar to what 
happens whenever courts are called upon 
to accept the novel, a process of assim- 
ilation takes place. In weighing new 
methods and procedures, courts are 
prone to fall back on the bedrock of 
prior decisions which we call precedent. 
New concepts find judicial favor to the 
extent that they conform to these prior 
acknowledged and accepted principles of 
law. 

So far as point systems are concerned, 
the governing principles are to be drawn 
from the field of administrative law. 
Point systems, for all their apparent 
novelty, are subject to the same con- 
siderations applicable to any other ad- 
ministrative activity which has as its pur- 
pose the suspension or revocation of 
driver licenses. Also, as a measure which 
finds its ultimate justification as an in- 
cident of the police power, the consti- 
tutional questions that can be raised in 
this area apply in equal measure to point 
systems. 

As of this time a good amount of 
precedent is available to guide the motor 
vehicle administrator who is operating, 
or contemplating the operation of, a point 
system of one form or another. Supple- 
menting the case decisions are the broad 
general principles to be found catalogued 
under the heading of administrative law. 
—Leo E. Smith * 
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Administration and Techniques 


Traffic law enforcement, traffic direction, and traffic accident investigation are the 
three basic traffic functions of police. Enforcement is by far the most controversial 
and the most misunderstood. It is the least consistently and regularly applied. 


Consequently, there is an urgent need to look at enforcement objectively and 
critically. What is it, really? Why is it vital to the community? And how can it 
be used most effectively? An effective traffic law enforcement program serves as 
an educational device for untrained or uninformed drivers, as a deterrent to those 
who would take traffic laws lightly, as a means of removal from the road of 
those who cannot or will not drive safely. The administration and techniques of 
effective traffic law enforcement are discussed in the Traffic Institute course. 


Topics include The Highway Transportation System and The Police, Nature of 
Violations, Improving Traffic Patrol Techniques, Officer-Violator Relationships, 
Enforcement in Accident Cases, Enforcement in Congestion, Pedestrian Enforcement, 
Policing Limited Access Highways, and Case Preparation and Court Appearance. 


Completion of the Traffic Law Enforcement course can equip your men to: 


Appraise and evaluate the existing program; 

Participate in-the development of a highly effective departmental program; 
Assist in training to improve enforcement methods; and 

Provide liaison between the department and official agencies and civic groups 
concerned with public safety. 


To register or obtain additional information write: 


\ Traffic Institute 
- OF NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
1804 HINMAN AVENUE, EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 





University Microfilms Go 
Attn: Patricia Colling, 
313 North let Street 

Ann Arborn, Mich. 
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An improved version of the tem- 
plate that has been used for years 
by police accident investigators, 


traffic engineers, safety officials, and 
others to draw scale diagrams of 


motor vehicle traffic situations. 





The original template was developed by the 
Traffic Institute in 1952 for use in accident in- 
vestigation courses. In seven years it has be- 
come a widely used traffic tool. The Institute 
now has refined the design and added features 
to make it more useful. 


ACTUAL SIZE: 10” x 3%” 


Using the traffic template and a pencil, scale diagrams of accidents and 
other traffic situations can be drawn quickly and accurately to scales of 
1:120 or 1:240. (Available in either inches or metric system.) Typical 
vehicles and other traffic elements can be outlined with the cutouts. Most 
all types of streets and highways can be drawn with the scales and curves. 


The template provides a very useful nomograph for solving problems in- 
volving the relationships of speed and stopping distance. And it has been 
designed to serve as an accurate clinometer for measuring grades and 
super-elevations. 


Order the template today, we will bill you later .. . 


Traffic Institute of Northwestern University 
1804 Hinman Avenue Evanston, Illinois 
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